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Law cafe. Common pleas, Philadelpbia 
county, June term, 1788. Bolton vs. 
Martin. From Dallas's reports now 
in the prefs, and which will be pub- 
lifbed in a few days. 

“SHE defendant was one of the 
‘| members from Bedford county, 
in the {tate convention, which aflembled, 
at Philadelphia, to take into confidera- 
tion the adoption, or rejection, of the 
conftitution propofed for the gevern- 
ment of the united ftates, by the feder- 
al convention, on the 17t! of September, 
1727. During his attendance upon this 
duty, he was ferved with a fummons, 
at the fuit of the plaintiff; and Sergeant 
ebtained a rule to ihew cauie, why the 
proces fhould not be quafhed, upon a 
fucgeftion, chat the defendant, aéting in 
this pubiic capacity, was entitled to pri- 
Vileze ? 

The cafe was elaborately argued by 
Levy, for tue plaintiff, and Sergeant and 
Bradford, for the defendant. 

Levy reprefented the quettion to be, 
fimply, whether a member of the ftate 
convention was protected, during the 
fefjions of that body, from being ferved 
with a fummon;? He remarked, that 
there appeared to be a ftrong diftin¢étion 
between the privileges of a permanent 
Jeciflature, and thofe which might be 
claimed by a convention, called for a 
temporary purpoie: but, waving any 
argument arfing trom that fource, he 
contended, that there was no fimilitude 
between the dehiberative bodies of Eng- 
Janu an! Penntylvania; and that, con- 
fegucnily, the ssleihian of reagrp 
in that count-y, was not capable of a 
ftrict application in thus, The Englith 
ranches, 
was {> coultructed, as to prevent the en- 


eon itiuion, confitting of chree 


croachments of one branch upon ano- 
ther: and privilege, as allowed in Eng. 
Fand, was the neceffury refudt of that 
principle. The privilege of the houfe of 


lords, mrghi, perhaps, be founded on 


immemorial ufage : but if the members 
of the houfe of commons had not, like- 
wife, been proteéted from arrefts, it is 
eafy to perceive, that their deliberations 
and decifions might, at any time, have 
been interrupted by the practices of the 
other branches of the government. But 
if we muft ftill be referred to the pri- 
vilege of parliament, he infifted that 
the protection of a member of the 
houfe of parliament, extended only 
to the cofe of arrefts, or perfonal 
reftraint, and not to the fervice of a 
fummons*. Nay, we find that anciently 
the courts of juftice only took cogni- 
zance of the privilege of parliament, to 
deliver the party out of cuftody, and 
not to abate the fuit brought againf 
himt. With refpeé&tto the nature of 
privilege, he argued, that in modera 
times, it was become an odious and un- 
palatable doétrine; and that if it were 
res nova, a very doubtful queftion might 
be made, whether the advantage which 
the public derive from the prote&tion of 
its fervants againft vexatious and ma- 
licious arrefts, compenfates for the inju- 
ry done by fcreening aman from the 
payment of his juft debts. The policy 
of queen Elizabeth's obfervation, that 
‘he was no fit fubject to be employed 
in her fervice, that was fubje& to other 
men’s actions, left fhe might be thought 
to delay jufticef,” deferves to be weil 
confidered in a republic; and it ap- 
pears, indeed, to have operated confi- 
derably, even in that kingdom, from 
which ail our precedents on the fubjeét 
are derived. Statute after ftatute, has 
been framed to narrow this infraction of 
the common law: and by the influence 
of lord Mansfield’s eloquence, the fta- 
tute of the 10 Geo. ITT. c. 50. feems at 
NOTES. 

* Atk. tracts, 43,42, 43. 3. Mod. 
sas. S. €. 

t+ 1 Black. com. 166 

{ Co. Litt. 131. 


Dyer 59. 56. 
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1790+} Law 
length to have placed it upon a fafe and 

reafonable foundation; for a peer, of 

the moft diftinguifhed rank, may, at 

this day, be ferved with a fummons— 

during the fitting of parliamentt. But 

even when the pretenfions of the com- 

mons were exalted to their greateft 

height, it was always admitted, that their 

privilege was given for the benefit of 

the people at large, and not for the be- 

nefit of the individual*. How then can 

the intereft of the people be affeéted by 

a procefs, which impofes no reftraint 

upon the perfon, and occafions no in- 

terruption of the public bufinefs *—Nor 

was the privilege of the Englifh com- 

mons ever extended by analogy to other 

deliberative bodies. ‘Till the ftatute of 8 

H. VI.c. 1. was paffed,in the year 1427, 
the members of the convocation (which 

was then a deliberative aflembly, whofe 
decifions, in matters within their jurif- 
diétion, were taken to be law) were lia- 
ble to arrefts; amd to remove every 
doubt, whether this was merely a de- 
claration of the ancient law, or an in- 
troduction of fomething new, 3 Black. 
com, 289, fays expreisly, that the pri- 
vilege was given by that ftatute. 

If then we are to be governed by the 
privilege of the Britith parliament, in 
determining this queftion, are we to re- 
ceive that privilege entire—in its dura- 
tign, commencing forty days before, and 
contynuing forty days after, the feffions, 
and in its object extending te the fervant 
as well as tothe mafter? Or, are we 
to receive it divefted of its more odious 
trappings, and purified by the whole- 
fome reftriétions ef modern ftatutes ? 
If the latwer propofition prevail, we 
have fhewn that privilege cannot pre- 
te&t the defendant from the fervice of 
a fummons; and, with refpect to the 
fermer, though, it is true, we have 
aopted the municipal regulations of 
that nation for the fecurity of property, 
and the punifhment of crimes—yet, 
does it follow, that we are to be encum- 

bered with the various extravagancies 


NOTES. 


+ 1. Black. com. 166. 
* Sir T. Raym. 143. 


cafe. 5 


of their political fyftem, exhibiting to 
the world the abfurd portrait of a re- 
pubiic, with the heterogeneous features 
-of a monarchy? In this country, an 
univerfal equality 1s ettablifhhed; ne 
jealous and rival powers warp the legif- 
lature ; the diftinétions of rank and de- 
gree are unknown, except, indeed, in the 
honourable pre-eminence, which the 
voice of the people periodically beftows 
on the moft worthy; and furely the 
privileges of the fophi of Perfia, er the 
mufti of Conftantinople, areas fit to be 
engrafted on a conftitution of this def- 
cription as the privilegeof the Britith 
peerage, or their houle of commons. 

But, after all, if the effential differ- 
ence in the principles of government, 
fhould not be fufficient to exclude the 
privilege contended for, the 5 feét. of 
the art. of confed. which has been in- 
corporated into the new federal fyftem, 
is tantamount to a folemn declaration, 
that no fuch privilege exifts : for 
there, congrefs, in defining the privi- 
leges of its members, fecures them 
from arreft and imprifonment, but not 
from the procefs of a fummens. Will 
it, therefore, be afferted, that the deferd- 
ant, in the prefent cafe, is entitled to 
greater privileges, than he would have 
enjoyed, as a member of that honourable 
body ? The idea is contrary to reafon 
and propriety ; and, it we muét argue 
from analogy, there can be no doubt, 
that we ought rather to apply to con- 
grefs for the precedent, than to the par- 
liament cf Great Britain, 

Sergeant for the defendant. The ex- 
emption from arreft, in the cafe of 
members of parliament, is totally un 
connected with the political fyttem of 
king, lords, and commons. It is apri- 
vilege granted for this end, that the ad- 
miniitration of the goverament may 
not be interrupted, or deranged, by the 
embarraffinents arifing from the pri- 
vate affaiis of thofe whe are called into 
the public fervice: and, asa necefla- 
ry confequence of this principle, it be- 
longs to every national body, conititu- 
tionally efembled for legiflative pur- 
pofes. The members of the houte of 
commons in England would therefore 
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have been entitled to it, even if no king, 
or houle of lords, had been known to 
their conftitution ; the congrefs of the 
united ftates muft have enjoyed it,though 
the articles of confederation had been 
filent upon the fubject; and the fove- 
reigns of a free people, convened in a 
fingle houfe, are jurely not lefs entitled 
to that diftin€tion, than if they had on- 
ly formed a third branch of the govern- 
ment. ‘That the privilege is applicable 
to the legiflature of Pennfylvania, muft 
then be acknowledged, though it cer- 
tainly is not conferred by any pofitive 
law: nor can it be denied to a conven- 
tion, aéting under the immediate fanc- 
tion and authority of the people, upon a 
queftion of the higheft importance to 
the general intereits of the community. 
Their power, though direéted to a parti- 
cular obieét, was derived from the fame 
fource, which fupplics the permanent 
legiflature of the itate ; and their bufi- 
nels equally required a proteétion from 
vexatious interruptions and intrufions, 
In thort there is a danétity in the charac- 
ter of the reprefentatives of an independ- 
ent people, which is the true foundation 
of privilege; and it is recognized, not 
only for municipal purpotes, but, by 


the law of nations, for the proteétion 
ef monarchs, theu 


aimbaffadors, and 
other public muinifters, in which re{peét, 
Ho pofitive itatute will be found to men- 
won it, till the re:gn of queen Anne. 
Wath refpect to the diftinétion that is 
attemptet, that the privilege is only 


trom arreits, aud ner from being im- 


pleated, atcan nether be fupported by 
jaw or the resion of the The fer- 
Middlefex, which is 
no reltraint upon the perfon, was held 
io bea breach of privilege, under cir- 
sumitances, infiniey 


Cait. 


vice of a bill of 


lets unportant, 


than an attendan upon the ttate con- 


vention ® ie caie of col, Pitt, the 


Wale proce + pon mature conlide- 


tion, were dove away; and 2 Raym. 


BES3, Maews, thet, thi 


igh an original 


a gt t be iued out, and cont:nued down, 
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in order to avoid the ftatute of limita 
tions, yet the fanétity of the perfon 
could not in the {malleft degree be vio- 
lated. Even the cafe which has been 
relied on, from Atk. traéts, declares, 
that he fhall neither be arreited, nor im- 
pleaded. It would, indeed, be nugatory, 
if an exemption from the trouble of en- 
tering fpecial bail, was all the advan- 
tage privilege conferred: as the publie 
fervice would ftill be left expofed to the 
interruptions of an anxious attendance 
upon a litigious fuit, and all its con. 
comitant circumftances, of inftra&ting 
lawyers and collecting witnefles. 

Bradford, on the tame fide, arranged 
his argument under two propofitions ; 
1ft. that fuch athing as privilege ex- 
ifted in Pennivivania; and 2d. that it 
extended to the cale of a fummons, as 
well as a capias. 

I. He faid, that where there was the 
fame reafon, there ouglit to be the fame 
law ; and if the purpote of privilege was 
te prevent a man’s being drawn afide 
from his public duty, or embarrafled 
with private cares, during his attend- 
ance upon it, that fundamental princi- 
ple operated, at leaft, with as much 
force in Pennfyivania as in England ; 
and in the caie of the fate convention 
(whofe bufinefs was of the moft criti- 
cal nature) perhaps, more than in the 
cafe of any permanent deliberative af. 
fembly. But, he afked, what writer has 
ever treated privilege as the refultof a 
torm of government, compoted of three 
branches ? Experience eontradiéts the 
alferuon. Even in England, a member 
of parliament cannot piead his privilege 
againft a debt due to the crown, fo fu. 
perior is prerogative. The privilege 
which the law of aztons confers upon 
ainbafladors, 1s not the refit of any par- 
ticular form of government; nor does the 
privilege, recognized in courts of juttice, 
rett upon fo equivocal a bafis. Is a fui- 
tor here protected from arrefts upen any 
political confideration ? or, can it be faid 
that a witnels at this bar », owes his fe- 
curity to the texture of tue conftit: 
no: ' wie are the effe&s of 


p in¢ y! - 
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of government: for when the bufinefs 
of the ftate requires the attendance of 
an individual at a particular place, it 
would be unreafonable and unjuft to 
expofe him to an inconveniency, which 
he would not have fuffered, but for that 
attendance : it would be impolitic, like- 
wife ; for few men would be wiiling, on 
fuch terms, to engage in the public 
fervice, 

II. The preceding argument mutt 
ferve, likewife, to thew, that the pri- 
vilege extends to the cafe of a fummons, 
as well as acapias. For, though the 
defendant avoids the trouble of enter- 
mg fpecial bail; yet the former procefs, 
as well as the Jatter, will oblige him to 
attend the court from which it iffues, 
however remote it may be from his fix- 
ed place of refidence. But, in the pre- 
fent cafe, the defendant is not folicitous 
to be difcharged from the fuit; for he 
will engage to appear gratis in the pro- 
per county. (Remainder in our next. ) 

-0- 222 -o- 
Thoughts om the colour of the native 


Americans and the recent population of 
this continent. 


MESS. PRINTERS, 

Y your permiffion, I would offer 
B fome thoughts in onfwer to the 
queftion propofed by one of your cor- 
refpondents, in the 78th page of your 
Mufeum, for February, viz. “ If the 
blacknefs of the Africans and the Fatt 
Indians, within the torrid zone, be the 
effeét of climate, why are not the origin- 
al natives of America within the fame 
latitudes, equally black ? 

That the blacknefs mentioned is the 
effect of climate, is generally admutted 
by philofophers ; their meaning is, that 
the heat of the climate produces this 
effect. But the heat of a country depends 
not only on its proximity to the equa- 
tor, but on its particular firuation. For 
inftance, a plain is hotter than a moun- 
tain: one continent is hotter than ano- 
ther in the fame latitude, and one fide of 
the fame continent than the other fide. 
Though almoft all the countries and 
iflands of Afia and Africa between the 
tropics, have black inhabitants, yet there 
isa diveriity in the thades of their fable 


Thoughts on the colour of the mative Americans. ; 


hue, as well as in the form of their hair. 
The wooly inhabrtants ot the wettern 
coaft of Africa, are faid to be the mort 
black of all mankind, becauiethat coun. 
try from its peculiar fituation receives 
and retains a greater degree of heat than 
any other part of the globe; the eatter- 
ly winds which pafs over that continent 
being extremely heated im their progres. 
The fame wind, (which is the wade 
wind) 1s cooled in its patlage acrofs the 
Atlantic, which renders the ealtern pasts 
of South America cooler than the op- 
pofite parts of Africa in the fame lati. 
tude; and the natives of Guiana and of 
Brafil are of a brown colour. Between 
Bratil and Peru are fituated thofe lofty 
mountains, the Andes, which arreft and 
cool the eafterly wind again, before it 
reaches the weftern coatt of Americs; 
and the inhabitants of Peru are ot a 
lighter colour than thofe of Brazil. 
Mexico is im the fame latitude with 
Senegal and Gambit; the mbabitants 
of the latter are black, while thote of the 
former are of an olive complexion , which 
is fuppofed to have been the oiizinal 
colour of the hunian f{pecies. 

This account is ‘con/ormalle to that 
given by the celebrated naturalit, But- 
fon; but he has adopred an opinion, 
which, if it were admitted, might folve 
the matter in another way. He conec- 
tures that America is *¢ of amuch more 
recent exiftence’’ than the old conti 
nents; that it mu/t have remained bu 
ried under the waters of the ica much 
longer, and has but lately emerved from 
the waves. In illuftration of this con- 
jeflture, he atks ** if this continent be 
really as ancient as the others, why dit 
fo few men exift on it > Why were tho 
few, favage and difperied ? Why did 
the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru 
(the only ones which had the finiliett 
degree of fociety) reckon oniy two o 
three hundred years from the time that 
they were firtt aflembled together?” 
He might have gone on, and quer 
Why are not the inlalytants of tt 
dark a YT 
plexion as thoie of Afia and Africa 
for it is well known that length of tine 
as wel] as heat of climate, is on 


rid zone in Ain rcaot as 


cefla- 
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ry to produce a great and permanent 
change im the human colour. 

But the idea of this late emerging of 
the continent of America, advanced by 
Buffon,de Paw and other European wri- 
ters, is attended with infuperable diffi- 
euities. For while buried in the water, it 
mu(t have been either below its prefent 
level, or the water muft have been raif- 
ed above it. On the former fuppofition, 
there muft have been fome mighty con- 
vulfion of nature, and of very long con- 
tinuance, to have raifed fo immentfe a 
continent from the bottom of the ocean 
to its prefent elevation ; and the waters 
which covered it, muft have been fo 
driven back on all fides, as to have 
made great encroachments on the 
fhores of the other continents and if- 
lands of the globe. Or on the other 


f{uppofition, viz. that the water was raifed 
above the prefent level of America, it 
would have been impoflible for that 
element to have preferved its equilibri- 
um, according to the laws of hydraulics, 
without at the fame time totally over- 
whelming the ancient continent. Thefe 


difficulties render the conie€ture inad- 
miffible, without fome hiftorical proof 
ef the exiftence of thefe effects. 
However, though the antiquity of 
the American continent be allowed 
equal to the reft of the world, yet it is 
poffible, that its population may be 
more recent ; and from this caufe, the 
difference of colour may be accounted 
for, at leatt in fome meafure. It is very 
certain that the records of Mexico and 
Peru extended back but a few centuries 
before the Spanifh invafion. Manco Ca- 
pac, the founder of the Peruvian monar- 
chy, was coterporary with Henry II. of 
England,ic the tweltth century ; and the 
Mexican chronicle places the begin- 
in the fourteenth. 
ite inveftigation of 


ning of that empire 
Nay, the moft elabo 
the late hiftorian of Nicxico, abbé Clavi- 
gero, cai rics the firft population of Mex- 
ico, by the Toltecas, no further back 
than the middle of the feventh century 
of the chriflian era. Beyond that, 
they had no tradition excepting that 
thu anceftors came froin the north 
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If any analogy can be drawn from 
the progrefs of fuch nations as the an- 
cient Affyrians and Egyptians from a 
rude to a civilized ftate,that is,to the fame 
degree of improvement which the Mex. 
icans and Peruvians had attained, there 
could not have intervened more than 
four or five centuries from their firft 
arrivalin America to the appearance of 
Manco : and this calculation will bring 
the time of the population of America five 
or fix centuries within the chriftian era, 
and not far from the tune of Mahomet. 
Since modern voyagers have diicovered 
the Pacific ocean to be full of iflands, 
and thofe iflands full of people, many 
of whom are well fkilled in navigation, 
the population of the weftern parts ot 
America, fromthe Eaftern fhores and 
iflands of Afia, is rendered more cre- 
dible than ever ; and if the Mexicans 
and Peruvians came originally from 
China or Japan, they might probably 
bring fome degree of refinement with 
them, beyond what thofe had, who found 
their way hither from the defarts of 
Tartary ; this circumftance, if it could 
be afcertained, would greatly ftrengthen 
the argument for the recent population 
of America, and help us to account for 
the difference between the inhabitants of 
thofe celebrated empires and the wild 
wanderers in the more northern regions 
of this vaft continent, which is very 
analogous to the difference between the 
people of China and Japan, and the 
roving Tartars in the immenfe forefts 
of the northern parts of Afia. 

VARENIUS, 


1 > SPS] 


Migration to the weftern territory. 
UCH has been faid of the di- 
M minution of the population of 
the united ftates, to be dreaded from mi- 
gratiens to the weftern country. This 
apprehenfion is ill-founded. The increafe 
of people in thefe ftates by births is 
150,C0o annually, being one twentieth 
part of the whole nuinber of the inha- 
bitants ; whereas the migration to the 
weftern country, as ftated lately in con- 
grefs, by the hon. mr. Brown, is only 
15,000 annually on au average. Y. Z, 
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to March 315 1790. 
LOUR, barrels 
half ditto, 
Bread, hhds 
barrels, 
halt ditto, 
kegs, 
bags, 
Ship ftuff, hhds. 
barrels, 
half ditto, 
Middlings, hhds. 
barrels, 
Indian meal, hhds. 
barrels, 
half ditto, 
Rye meal, barrels, 
half ditto, 
Buck wheat meal, barrels 
Indian corn, bufhels 
Wheat, buthels 
Rice, tierces 
half ditto, 
Tobacco, hhds 
Flaxfeed, hhds 
half ditto, 
Staves, 
Heading, 
Lumber, feet 
Shingles, 
Beef, barrels, 
half ditto, 
tubs, 
Pork, barrels, 
Potath, ditto, 
Bees wax, caiks 
barrels, 
Iron, tons, 


fheets, 

Soap, boxes 

Candles, ditto 

Potatoes, barrels 

buthels, 

Oats, hhds. 

Merchandife, bales, 
cafes, 
trunks, 
boxes, 
catks, 
barrels, 
bundles, 
packs, 

VoL, VIII. No. 1, 
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Exports from Philadelphia. 


pieces, 
42,116 pipes, 
35756 hhds. 
97. Lard, firkins, 
1,684 kegs, 
27 Butter, barrels, 
$16 kegs, 
12° Shorts, hhds. 
25 barrels, 


t,383 Chocolate, boxes 
76 Share moulds, 

4 Pafle board, bundles, 
$28 Pimento, kegs and bags, 
133 Heels, barrels, 

4,152 Grinditones, 
192 Corks, bags, 
1,399 Almonds, facks, 

32 Mats, 

32 Figs, frails, 
46,168 Frith, tierces, 
37,50° Plaitter of Paris, hhds, 

31 tons, 

18 Oil, jars 

6 Rolling {creens, 
595 Cheete, batkets, 

36 Ibs. 

137,500 Salts, hilf barrels, 
70° Mili-itones 
331,463 Glafs, barrels, 
234,750 Tincups, dozen, 
849 Barley, kegs, 
30 Camphor, keg, 
8 Tea cannifters, 
751 Saddle, 
25 Vinegar, barrels, 
44 Tin plates, boxes, 
zo Pruins, box, 
118 Pickles, box, 
968 Nails, keg, 
4 Shot, ditto, 
47 Sulphur, keg 
182 Glauber falts, kez, 
60 Sago, keg, 
81 Lemons, boxes, 
335 Capers, kegs, 
8 Spirits turpentine, jars, 
46 Oakun, lbs. 
ior Junk, pieces, 
59 Sheep, 
258 Codfith, quintals, 
139 China, box, 
318 White rope, bundles, 
76 Tobacco, rolls, 
13 Band boxes, 
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Sieves, bundles, 
dozen 
Kettles, 
Pots, 
Flax, bale, 
Scythes, bundle 
Ben: rods, do. 
Brufhes, do. 
dozen, 
Tubs and pails, nefts, 
Cedar buckets, 
Pipes, box, 
keg, 
Canvafs, bolts, 
Saddle trees, bundle, 
pairs, 
Limes, barrel, 
Arfenic, keg, 
Marling, bhd. 
barrel, 
bundles, 
Earthen ware, crates, 
Oil, tierces, 
bar els, 
cates, 
boxes 
Books, boxes, 
cale, 
tundles, 
Snuff, bhas. 
tie ces, 
barrels, 
haif ditto 
boxes, 
keg, 
bladders, 
boties, 
Wheat fans, 
Cider, bs; iels, 
Hats, cafks, 
harrels, 
bundles, 
Wheel burrows, 
‘Brandy, hhds. 
barrel, 
kes, 
Muftard, burrels, 
boxes, 
be‘tes, 
Copperas, hhds. 
barrels, 
kegs, 
Pepper, hales, 
bag, 
boxes, 
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kegs, 
Cards, bundles, 
boxes, 
packages, 
Steel, faggots, 
bars, 
Ibs. 
Kn. D. hhds. 
Cordage, coils, 
Iron ware, tons, 
Naval ftores, barrels, 
Starch, kegs and barrels, 
Glafs, boxes, 
®eans, kegs, 
Furniture, cafes, 
Tables, &c. 
Leather, packages 
Hair powder, boxes, 
Shot, bags, 
Boards, 
Paint, kegs, 
Spades, &c. 
Dit‘o in bundles, 
Claret, boxes, 
Cocoa, bags, 
Cotton, ditto, 
Twine, cafks and cafes, 
Raifins, kegs, 
Ovens, Dutch, 
Cart boxes, 
Sugar, hhds. 
barrels, 
Run, hhds, 
barrels, 
Wine, pipes, 
hhds. 
qr. cafks, 
Taas, chefts, 
half ditto, 
qr. ditto, 
boxes, 
Apples, barrrels, 
Wood, cords, 
Salt, bufhels, 
Paper, boxes, 
bundles, 
rheams, 
Loaf fugar, bhds. 
barrels, 
loaves, 
Beer, hhds. 
barrels, 
half ditto, 
Porter, caks, 
hampers, 
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Melaffes, hhds. 


catks, 
barrels, 

Hams, catks, 

barrels, 
loole, 

Gunpowder, catks, 

qr. ditto, 
barrel, 
kegs, 

Windfor chairs, 

Coffee, barrels, 

bags, 
tierces, 

Bricks, 

Hoops, 

Coaches, 

Carriages, 

Phztons, 

Chairs, 

Kittereens, 

Sulkeys, 

Waggons, 

Carts, 

Dray, 

Sofas, 

Fith, barrels, 

half ditto, 

kegs, 

Onions, bunches, 

Hides, 

Nail rods, tons, 
faggots, 
bundles, 

Gin, hhds. 

cafes, 

Liquors, hhds. 

Nankeens, bales, 
bundles, 
pieces, 

China, boxes, 

Trenchers, bundle, 

Ginger, keg, 

Ticklenburg, bolt, 

Tin, boxes, 

Tin ware, barrel, 

Saws, bundle, 

Shoes, barrel, 

box, 
bundles, 
pairs, 

Printing prefs, 

Lime, hhds. 


Letter from Noah Webfer, ef. 
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Timothy feed, barrel, 
bags, 
Ruffia duck, pieces, 
Cherry, barrels, 
cafk, 
Ofnaburgs, bales, 
bolt, 
pieces, 
Jrith fheeting, pieces, 
Hemp feed, cidks, 
keg, 
Clover feed, cafk, 
bags, 
Tongues, halt barrels, 
Iron hoops, tons, 
bundles, 
lbs. 
Logwood, logs, 
ftick, 
Looking glafles, box, 
Saddles, 
Forge hammers, 
Caboufes, iron, 
Millfaws, bundie¢, 
Hay, ton, 
Brand irons, 
Madder, keg, 
Paint ftone, 
Ploughs, 
Ink kegs, 
1h DP SD-<r- 
Hartford, Sept. 4d, 1789. 
To the EDI1 0K of the AMER. Mus. 
SIR, 
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a | Obierve you are republifhing in the 


Muteum the letters * I wrote te 
dr. Stiles, attempting to account for the 
conftruction of the fortifications at 
Mutkingum. I am forry, onthe whole, 
that the two firft letters fhould be re- 
printed ; as I have relinguithed my hy- 
pothefis, refpecting the origin of thofe 
works. I always confidered the matter 
as problematical ; but on difcovering 
that the word Chicaca was written in 
Spanith Chicaga, I was immediately 
convinced, that my fuppofition was ill 
founded; and that inftead of Soto's 
wintering on the Muikingum, he halt- 
ed at Chichelaw. The omiffion of the 
cedilla, in the hiftory whichI read, led 

NOTE. 
* See American Mufeum, vol. VI. 
P+ 27,136,232, and vol, VII. p. 323, 
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me into an enormous hypothefts : and 
it is always a plealure to acknowledge 
my errors. 

What will the pnblic fay of the fol- 
lowing opinions, tiat the Southern In- 
dians, in Mexico and Peru, are de- 
f{cended from the Carthaginians or other 
Mediterranean nations, who found 
their way to the continent at a very ear- 
ly period, and fpread themfelves over 
North as well as South Amer ca—that 
thefe nations had become more civilized, 
than the preient northern Indians, tho’ 
not acquainted with the ule of iron— 
that at a late period of time, perhaps 
four or five centuries ago, the Siberi- 
an Tartars found their way to the 
North Weft parts of this country, and 
pufhed their fettlements till they met 
the fouthern and more ancient fettlers— 
that, accuftomed to a colder climate and 
more active and hardy life, they were 
the Goths 2nd Vandals of North Ame- 
rica, and drove the more ancient fet- 
tlers from their territory—that in the 
contelt between thefe different tribes or 
races of men, were conitituted the nu- 
merous fortifications difcovered on the 
Ohio, the northern lomes, and in all 
parts of the weitern territory. What 
tacts may be found to fupport this idea, 
muft be left to further inveftigation. 

Iam, 
SIR, 
Yours, &c. 
NOAH WEBSTER. 
9O- S SO | -0- 


We are happy tobe able to lay before our 
readers jome authentic Jretches of the 
life of dr. Franklin, taken from bis 
own private memoirs, from which 
we have been allowed to make the 
Jollowing extradis, by the gentleman 
in whom the property of dr. Franklin's 
papers 1s vefted. 

Memoirs of the late Benjamin Frank- 
lin, e/g L.L.D. prefdent of the A- 
merican philojophwal fociety at Phila- 
delpria; fellow of the royal and an- 


tiquarian jacietics, London; member of 


the academy cf jciences, at Paris, at 
Peterfiurg, and of moft of the learn- 
éd jocietics, in Lurcpe; and member 
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of the academy of arts and {ciences at 

Eofton—late minifter plenipotentiary 

prom the united flates of America, at 

the court of France, and prefident of 
the fate of Pennfylvania. 

R. Franklin was defcended from 
ID an ancient Englifh family, which 
had for above three hundred years lived 
in the town of Eéton, in Northampton- 
fhire. The family name was origi- 
nally a title of diftinction—and, from 
the manner in which it is applied by 
Fortetcue,* de laudibus legum Anglia,and 

NOTE. 

* Asa proof that Franklin was an- 
ciently the common name of an order 
or rank in England, fee judge Fortef- 
cue, de laudtbus legum Anglia, written 
about the year 1412, in which is the 
following paflage, to fhew that good 
juries might eafily be formed in any 
part of England. 

‘* Regio etiam illa, ita refperfa referta- 
que elt poffeforibus terrarum et agrorum, 
quod in ea, villula tam parva reperiri 
non poterit, in qua non elt miles, armi- 
ger, vel pater tamilias, qualis ibidem 
Sranklin vulgariter nuncupatur, magnis 
ditatus poffeflionibus, nec non libere te- 
nentes et alu valeéi plurimi, fuis patri- 
monis fufficientes, ad faciendum jura- 
tam, in forma prenotata.”” 

Fortefcue, de laudibus legum Angliz. 

** Moreover the fame country 1s fo fill- 
ed and replenifhed with landed menne, 
that therein fo {mall a thorpe cannot be 
found, wherein dweileth not a knight, 
an e(quire, or fuch a houteholder, as is 
there commonly called a franklin, en- 
riched with great pofleflions ; and alfo 
other freeholders and many yeomen able 
for their livelihoodes to make a jury in 
fourm aforementioned.” 

Old tranflation. 

Chaucer too calls his country gentle- 
man, a frankiin, and atter defcribing his 
good houickeeping, thus charaéterifes 
him : 

This worthy franklin bore a purfe of 


filk, 

Fix'd to hisgirdie, white as morning- 
milk. 

Kaight of the fhire, firft juftice at th” 
aflize, 
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by Chaucer, probably fignified the fame 
as does, at this day, the term a gentle- 
man or perhaps a tiecholder, 

His grandtather, Irhomas Franklin, 
was born in 1598, and had four fons, 
Thomas, John, Benjamin, and Jofiah. 
The lait of whom, Jofiah, married very 
early; and by his firft wife, had 
three children, whom with her he brought 
to New England, in 1682. After his 
arrival there, he had four more chiidren 
by the fame wite—and by his iecond, 
Abiah Folger, he had ten children. 

Thirteen of the feventeen grew up, 
were married, and fettied in life. 

B. Franklin, the fubeét of this fketch, 
who was born in Bolton, January 6, 
1706, O. S. was the fifteenth child and 
was in early life intended for the church 
his education was accordingly directed 
to that object. But family confiderations 
induced his father to change his deitina- 
tion : and he was taken from the grammar 
{chool, at ten years of age, and placed ata 
fchool for writing and arithmetic. It 
was then refolved to put him to the 
trade of a foap-boiler—an occupation 
which his father, who was bred a dyer, 
had afumed on his arrival in New Eng- 
land. 

Benjamin had a moft decided aver- 
fion to the bufinefs of foap boiling— 
and anxioufly withed to go to fea; to 
which his parents would by no means 
confent. It being obvious, that if con- 
ftraint were ufed, he would follow the 
bent of his inclination, and go on board 
fome veflel; it was at length agreed to 
renounce the idea of binding him ap- 
prentice to his father. His taite tor 
reading induced his father to bind him 
to his fon James, who had juit then 
fet up the printing bufinefs, in his na- 
tive city. He was then not quite twelve 
years old; and was bound to ferve till 
he fhould arrive to the age of twenty- 
one. During the lait year he was to re- 
ceive journeyman’s wages. 

NOTE. 
To help the poor, the doubtful to advife. 
In all employments, gen’rous, juit he 
prov'd, 
Renown'd for sourtefy, by all belov'd 


Biographical notices of the late dr. Benjamin Franklir. 





At the age of fixteen, he met wich 
Tryon’s treatiie on vegetable diet. It 
made fo ftrong an imprefion or ais 
mind, that he determined thencefo) *’; to 
abftain from animal food. His brocher 
who was then a bacheler, and hoarded 
himielf and family abroad, found this i#- 
convenient to the perfon in whofe houfe he 
boarded. Hence arofe fome dilputes be- 
tween the brothers; which were terininat- 
ed by an agreement, that Benjamin fhould 
receive half the amount of what, tillthen, 
had been paid for his boarding,ana fhou'd 
himfelf. This he did for even 
half the fum which his brother allowed 
him; as he lived on bread and raifins, 
tarts, or bifcuit and water, &c.—all the 
furplus he applied to the purchafe of 
books. 

He had acquired a difputatious habit, 


citet 


by his intercourfe with a young man of 
his own age, named Collins, who was 
equally fond of books. They were of an 
argumentative difpofition, and ambitious 
of victory. But Coilins, by his fupe- 
rior flow of words, ufed generally to 
off the palm. This induced 
Frankiin to put his thoughts on paper, 
and fend them to his antagonilt—who 


carry 


ufed to reply in the fame way. Some ot 
thele papers falling into the hands of 
Frankiin’s father, he pointed out to 
him, that though he had the (uperiority 
in point of argument, yet his adverfa y 


Thefe 


by greater {kill overcame him. 
hints induced him to pay {1 


uch attention 
tohis ftile and manner of 


writing, as 


had a powertul effect on the elezance of 
his tuture compofitions. 

In 1720, his brother began a newf- 
paper, called the New Engiand covrans, 
and employed him to ferve them about 
to the fubicribers, after he had perform. 
ed his tour of duty in the printing office. 

In this paper he began his career asa 
public writer, difguiing his hand, lett 
his brother thould retest his correfpon- 
dence. His early efiays met with contra 
derable applaufe; ond, when he was at 
length difcovered, acquired kim the no- 
tice and patronage ot feveral charaMters 
This wa 


of eminence. $ one tource of 


the differences that took pi ice between 


more his 


the brothers. John conindered 
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relation to Benjamin as mafter than as 
brother; and confequently treated him 
in an auftere and rigid manner, exacting 
from him fervices, which Benjamin 
confidered as degrading. The latter 
thought that, as brother of his matter, 
he was entitled to confiderabie indul- 
gence. Their tather, to whom their dif- 
putes were reicrred, generally decided in 
favour of Benjamin, who having been 
frequently beater by his brother, was 
extren ely defirous of putting a pe! iod 
to his ferviude. An opportunity loon 
offered. 

Among the political pieces, which ap- 
peared in the New England courant, one 
had excited the indignation of the af- 
fembly. They fent tor the printer. He 
gave them no fausfaction as to the wri- 
ter. ‘They therefore ordered him into 
confinement for cone month. On his en- 
largement, an arbitrary order was iffu- 
ed by the houte, that he fhould no lon- 
ger print the New England courant. 

To evade this order, the paper was 
printed in thename of Benjamin Frank- 
iin: and in oicer to prevent the all con- 
fequences, which might arife from a 
diicovery of the evafion, his indentures 
were forn ally cancelled, a difcharge be- 
ing written on the back of them. Thefe 
wee to he produced, fhould the aflem- 
bly make any enguiuy. But new in- 
dentures were executed, in order to fe- 
cure to John the advantage of his fer- 
vices. ‘Lhis fiep fhould have made the 
elder brother relax a little of his aufteri- 
ty: but his magifterial behaviour con- 
tunued, Benjamin therefore determined 
to claim his freedom. He knew that 
James would hardly venture to produce 
the tecond indentures. The ilue was 
as favourable as he had expected. James 
imagined he could compel him to tub- 
miflon. He apphed to all the other 
printers, and effectually prevented him 
from precuring en proyment Botton. 

Thus made him retoive t #° to New 
York. His defign was kept iecret, left 
means fhould be deviled to prevent ats 
execution. Ihe captain, of the floop 
no which he went, w: told he was o- 


bliged to fy tor an affaw of crin 


tle 


On the voyage, his fcruples refpe&. 
ing animal food, were thus removed. 
The crew caught a large cod, In cut- 
ting it up, he perceived feveral fmail 
fifh in its belly. He then reflected that 
it the fifth eat each other, there could 
be no crime in men’s eating them. 
This reconciled him to the ufe of ani- 
mal food, which he ever afterwards made 
ule of, occafionally. 

On his arrival at New York, he ap- 
plied for work, te William Bradford, 
the printer of that place. He had ne 
occafion for his fervices; but advifed 
him to goto Philadelphia to his fon. 

This advice he took ; and accordingly 
fet outina beat for Ambey. A violent 
fquall came on, which tore her fails, 
drove her towards Long ifland, and en- 
dangered the lives of ail the perfons on 
board. They endeavoured to land on 
Long ifland ; but the fur’ was fo high, 
they were unable to gain the fhore., 

Next day, the wind abating, they ar- 
rived at Amboy, after having been 30 
hours on the water without viétuals, 
and, except a bottle of rum, without 
drink. 

From Amboy he was obliged to walk 
to Burlington, fitty miles, under a very 
heavy rain. He now began to regret 
his departure from home; eipecially as, 
having left his cheft at New York, he 
made but a peor appearance ; and from 
the queftions afked him, fuppofed he 
was taken to be a runaway fervant. 

From Burlington he fet off in a’boat 
for Philadelphia, where he arrived about 
eight o'clock on Sunday morning, and 
landed at Market-ftreet wharf, 

His whole flock ot cath, on his arri- 
val, confifted of one dollar and about a 
fhilling in coppers. ‘The latter he gave 
for his paflage, which the boatman at 
firft retuled—as Benjamin had affifted 
in rowing. 

Being hung: y,our yeung printer went 
into a baker's thop, and atked for three 
pence worth of breac. He got three large 
rolls; and not having room for them 
in his pockets, caised one under each 
arm—and the other, of which he was 
cating, an one hand. Perh ipsit May Not 
be theught wifling to mention, that in 
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walking through the city, thus provided, 
he paffed the door of mr. Read, the fa- 
ther of his future wite. She was ftand- 
ing at the door, obierved him, and, as 
the has fince faid, thought he made a 
moft grotefque appearance. 

After eating heartily, he went to the 
river, and quenched his thirft with the 
water. 

He then went into the quaker meet- 
ing houfe in Market ftreet, where the 
filence which prevailed, joimed with his 
wearinefs and want of reft, threw him 
into a found fleep, which lafted until 
the meeting broke up, when he was a- 
waked by one of the congregation. 

Next morning, he applied to Brad- 
ford for employment ; and, failing 
there, to Keimer, a printer who had 
lately begun bufinefs in Philadelphia, 
With the latter he werked for fome 
time. While he remained in his em- 
ployment, fir William Keith, governor 
of Peanfylvania, who had been made 
acquainted with his talents and connex- 
dons, by his brother-in-law, a captain 
Holmes, called on him at the printing 
office—treated him with gréat politeneis 
and attention—and invited him to a 
tavern, on bufinefs of importance. 
When they came there, Keith advifed 
him to fet up the printing bufinefs, and 
gave him the ftrongeft affurances of his 
intereft and proteétion. He recommend - 
ed his return to Bofton, to folicit the 
money requifite, from his father, to 
whom he gave him a recommendatory 
letter. 

Accordingly, about the end of April 
3724, be failed for Bofton. His friends, 
who had not heard from him, nor known 
where he was, were, except his brother, 
agreeably furpriied at his appearance. 

The propofal in Keith's letter by no 
means appeared to his tather in fo fa- 
vourable a point of light, as he withed. 
After two or three days’ confiderauion, 
he reje&ted it, declaring that he did not 
deem fo young a lad fit to be entrufted 
with the management of fuch an im- 
portant andexpenfive bufine(s as print- 
ing. 

A reconcilianon with his brother, 
who remained inexorable, was now in 
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vain attempted bytheu 
After fomtime he ¢ 


AMON parents. 
mbarked tor New 
York in order to return to Philadelpina, 
At parting, his parents gave him thew 
advice and blefhing. 

On his arrival im Philadel ph a, he 
waited on the governor, and prefented 
him a letter from hes father, Rating the 
reatons why he di Ipprove I bus pro ect 
Sir Willram then declared he would 
himfelt eftabiith hun in butinets —and 
engun ed how much money would be 
neceflary for the punpote Benrarnin told 
bam one hundred pouads Rerline. This 

ind 
gland, 19 order 
af 
vd 


—~the 


the governor promil i 
advifed him to got im 


to adva e; 


to procure the miterris tothe bet 
vantage. This advice he relithed, 
made preparations tur his voy ue 
governor promiting to prepare the re 
quifite letters of credit and recommen 
dation tor him. 

When he was ready to embark, he 
applied for the letters, and was toid 
the governor ram yut 
that he would be ar Newc attic, where the 
veffel was to « 


was bully writ 
ymne-to, ani would there 
A News rft} , on 


application, he was toid the governor 


deliver them to him. 


was engaged in affurs of umportance— 


but would fend th ictters on board, 


with his own packet. In fine, the go- 
ho. i. and 


were 


verner's packet was lent on 
he was informed letters tor 
in it. 


nN, 
vetlel 
to take them 
before thew arrival in England. 


The captain of the pro- 
mifed to allow him our 


When they came nea 1, cure 


fully examined the letter bag—bat there 
were not in it 


any let ers intended fg 


him. He then for the firtt tome { i pett . 


ed the bafe trick plaved him. On. 
municating lis lulpscsons to mr. 


mn - 
D nh. 
ham, one of the patiengers, he told 
him, that Keith s characte: weil 


known, as a man who mack 


was 


ple to promile hberaily any 


every thing, without the {malice ince: 
thon of perturmance. 
h cur lecentint _— 
This { vy pr . i ryed by 
a perion in to exa.ted on, withour 
even the appearaace of a cinent, 
chagrieved Ber Kut 


he refol ec, om his arrival wu Leorudon. 


imdu 


armun coGhderabiy 
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to apply for work as a journeyman ; 
and was immediately engaged by Pal- 
mner, an eminent printer in Bartholomew 
clote. With him he worked for fome 
time at preis—and aiterwards as a com- 


pofitor. 


After about twelve months’ ftay, he 
guitted Palmer's, and was engaged by 
a mr. Watts, another eminent printer, 
with whom he worked during the re- 
mainder of his ftay in London. 

He was uncommonly induftricus, 
frugal, and regular in his deportment, 
while he worked as journeyman ; and, 
at the fame time that he acquued a 
great aicendency over his fellow work- 
men, had in a very high degree the ta- 
vour and affections of his two employ- 
ers. 

Before now, it ought to have been 
mentioned, that, for fome time prior to 
his departure from Philadelphia, he had 
paid his addrefles to mifs Read, whom 
he afterwards married. Her mother had 
oppofed their union, not conceiving 
his proipects to be quite {fo favourable 
as they appeared to him. Notwithftand- 
ing which, when preparing to embark, 
they had plighted their faith mutually to 
cach other. 

During Benjamin's ftay in London, 
he conceived an idea of travelling with 
a friend, one Wyngate, over Europe 
on foot,and fupporting himtelt by his bu- 
fineis. From this {cheme, which, if car- 
ried into execution, might have deprived 
fociety of mott of the benefits that have 
iefuited from this great man’s labours, 
he was fortunately difluaded by mr. 
Denham, who was then onthe point of 
returning to Philadelphia, and offered 
him fitry pounds ttering per annum to 
keep his books, &c. This he accepted ; 
and after a ftay of eigliteen months bid 
farewell to England. 

He failed trom Gravefend, the 23d 
of July 1726, and landed in Philadel. 
phia the 11th of the following October. 

His protpe&ts now were flattering. 
His employment under Denham, who 
piopoted to fend him to the Weit In- 
dics, as tupercarge, and to procure him 
éommuifhons, bid tar to advance him 
graducily to an independent ftuation, 
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The hand of death blafted thefe ex. 
pectations. In the {pring of 1727, mr. 
Denham was carried off by ficknefs s 
and having left him but a {mall legacy, 
he was once more turned adrift—to 
fhift for himfelf. He endeavoured to 
procure employment as a merchant's 
clerk. Failing in this, he once more 
engaged with Keimer, who had feveral 
ignorant journeymen to inftru@, and 
who feized the opportunity of procur- 
ing a journeyman capable of perfecting 
them in their bufinefs. From Keimer 
he got high wages; and lived on good 
terms with him, till his affiftance became 
lefs neceflary, as the other workmen had 
grown more {kilful. When Keimer 
found this, he altered his conduét— 
treated him with coolnefs and aufterity— 
and one day, when he was looking out 
of the window, took occafion to infult 
him by calling out te him from the 
ltreet, in the hearing of the neighbours, 
to mind his work. ‘Ihis brought ona 
quarrel, and they feparated. But Kei- 
mer wanting his aflittanee immediately, 
made conceflions, and the agreement 
was renewed. 

Meredith, one of Keimer’s journeys 
men, whole father was pofleffed of fome 
property, propoted to procure frem him 
mony fufficient to purchafe printing 
materials, and to enter into partnerfhip 
with mr. Franklin. To this propofal he 
acceded. The types and prefs were or- 
dered trom England. On their arrival, 
they began bufinefs, and met with to- 
levable encouragement. 

Meredith was an idle, diffolute fel. 
low, addiéted to gambling and diffipa. 
tion; but mr. Franklin on the contra- 
ry, was one of the moft induftrious men 
In his attention to 
bufinels he was unwesried; and indeed 
the quantum of work he performed, was 
fuch as not one printer in a hundred 
could equal. 

Meredith’s father had paid but one 
hundred pounds tor the materials ; and 
had entered into engagements to pay the 
remainder ata future day. But when 
that day came, he tound it impoflible to 
and tor fome 


lune, the partners were in a precarious 
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fituation. Meredith at length made mr. 
Franklin an offer of refigning the bufi- 
nefs to him, provided he would repay his 
father, and give himfelf a {mall fum to 
defray his expenfes to North Carolina. 
With thefe terms he was enabled to 
comply, by the kind affiftance of two 
worthy friends. Thus he became tole 
matter of the ftock intrade, &c. 

Keimer had, before this, fet up a pa- 
per; but, having conduéted it in a 
wretched manner, had met with little 
encouragement. He offered it to Frank- 
lin for atrifle. The terms were agreed 
to: and the paper was afterwards con- 
duéted in fuch a fuperior ftile, that it 
had great fuccefs, and became a moit 
important object. 

About this time mr. Franklin re- 
néwed his acquaintance with mifs Read 
—and they were happily married the 
firft day of September, 1730. 

Mrs. Franklin proved a valuable, 
induftrious, and affeCtionate wife. Her 
2Mfiftance and attention to bufinefs made 
affairs proceed more profperoufly: and 
they gradually became eafy and inde- 
pendent in their circumftances. 

Poor Richard's almanac, which had 
fuch a falutary effect on the morals and 
condu&t of the Pennfylvanians, by the 
maxims of frugality, temperance, in- 
duftry, and integrity, which it inculcat- 
ed, was begun by mr. Franklin in 1732, 
and continued by him for about twenty 
five years. So great was its reputation, 
thatin general he fold about ten thou- 
fand annually. The whole of the max- 
ims were collected together, into an ad- 
drefs *, and publifhed in the laft one. 
This addrefs has been tranflated inte 
various languages, and every where re- 
ceived with approbation. 

Mr. Franklin’s firft advancement in 
public life, was in 1736, when he was 
chofen clerk of the general aflembly of 
the province, In this office he continu- 
ed for feveral years. 

In 1737, he was appointed poftmafter 
in Philadelphia, which gave him very 
NOTE, 

* See American Museum, vol. VII. 
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confiderable advantages in the line of 
his profeffion. 

About this time, his patriotic mind, 
ever intent on the promotion of publie 
good, projeéted a reform in the regula- 
tions of the watchmen of Philadelphia, 
anda plan of a fire company. This latter 
was the fource of the numerous fire- 
companies in this country, which have 
been found of fuch great benefit in pre- 
venting the deftructive ravages of fire. 
Both of thefe fchemes met with public 
approbation ; and were carried into ef- 
fect. 

In 1744, he broached the idea of the 
American philofophical fociety; and 
had the pleajure to find it meet with all 
the fucce/s he could defire. 

Shortly after this, during a war be- 
tween England and France, he digefted 
a plan of a voluntary affociation for the 
defence of the province; the affembly 
having, in oppofition to governor Tho- 
mas, retufed to pafs a militia law. Hav- 
ing convened a meeting of the citizens 
—harangued them—and read his plan 
to them, it was figned on the fit by no 
lefs than twelve hundred perfons; and 
in time, throughout the colony, by ten 
thoufand. He was appointed colonel of 
the Philadelphia regiment—but declin- 
ed that ftation. 

The next and perhaps one of the 
greateft benetits he conferred on his 
grateful country, was his planning, and 
being the principal inftrument in the 
eftablithment of, the academy of Phila- 
delphia, from which have fprung the 
college and univerfity in this city. 

In 1747, he was chofen a reprefenta- 
tive in the affembly for the city of Phi- 
Jadelphia. This honour was repeatedly 
conferred on him for ten years, without 
his having ever folicited a vote, or hav- 
ing direétly or indireétly expreffed a 
with to be chofen. 

In this ftation, he was perhaps the 
moft ufeful legiflator that ever fat in 
that or any other houfe of affembly. 
On every bufinefs of importance, his 
prefence was always confidered as in- 
difpenfible. In the Jong contefts with 
the proprietaries and their governors, he 
took the moft aétive part. He drew up 
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nearly all the meffiges and replies to 
the governors, which difplayed a firm 
{pirit of liberty, and a profound know- 
jelge of the rights of the people. He 
originated many of the mott faiutary 
laws paffed in the province during that 
time. 

In 1753, he was appointed joint poft- 
matter general, with mr. William Hun- 
ter; and made fuch ufeful and econo- 
mical arrangements in the department, 
that in a few years it brought in three 
times as much clear revenue to the 
crown of Britain, as the poft-office of 
Ireland. But after his difmiffal by the 
miniftry, the king never received a fin- 
gle thilling from it. 

In 1762, dr. Bond projeéted the plan 
of an hofpital in this city. He made 
every exertion to procure fubfcriptions 
for it: but the bufinefs proceeded very 
languidly, until he applied to mr.Frank- 
kin for affiftance. He employed the newf- 
paper in its favour, and moreover made 
tuife of his perfonal influence to increafe 
the fund. The fucceis, in confequenee, 
was confiderable—but not fufficient to 
enable .‘.cm to carry the plan into exe- 
cution. Mr. Franklin then applied to 
the affenbiy ; and prepared a bill, which 
declared that when the voluntary fub- 
{criptions fhould amount to two thou- 
fand pounds, the fpeaker of the aflem- 
bly fhould be empowered to draw an 
order on the treafurer of the province 
for two thouiand pounds more, to ena- 
ble the truftees to erect the hofpital. 
Thoie members who were oppofed to 
the plin—for fuch there were—ind who 
imagined it unpoilible to raife the ftipu- 
lated fum, ceaied their oppofition—and 
the bill p:ffid. This very claufe, which 
they imagined would prevent the oper- 
ation of the bill, eventually proved the 
frongeft inducement to an increve of 
fubfcribers—as every perfon, intereited 
in the fuccets of the (cheme, was ftimu- 
Jared to increate his effort-, in order to 
fecure tlie affe ubly’s donation. 

His reputation as an electrician was 
now fpread over molt parts of Europe, 
aliliough the letters, which hie firit wrote 
ou the fubject of clectricrty to tie soya! 
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fociety of London, were for a long time 
treated with negleét—and not publithed 
in the tranfaétions of that body.* 
NOTE. 

* « Doétor Franklin's experiments and 
** obfervations bid fair to be handed 
«* down to pofterity, as the true princi- 
‘¢ ples of ele&tricity, in the fame man- 
«« ner, as the Newtonian philofophy is 
‘* of the true fyftem of nature in gene- 
« ral. 

** The greateft difcovery, which dr, 
** Franklin made, concerning ele&trici- 
*« ty, and which has been of the greateit 
*€ praétical ufe to mankind, was that of 
© the perfect fimilarity between eleétri- 
** cal fire andlightning. He begins his 
“« account of this fimilarity, by cavtion- 
“* ing his readers againit being ftagger- 
© ed at the great difference of the effects 
of the electric fluid and lightning, in 
point of degree, fince that is noargu- 
ment of any difparity in their nature. 
‘ It is nowonder,” lays he, ‘ if the et- 
fects of the one fhould be much greater 
than thofe of the other : for iftwo gun- 
barrels ele&trified, will ftrike at two 
inches diftance, and make a loud re- 
port, at how great a diftance will 10000 
acres of eleétiic clowd ftrike, and give 
its fire, and how loud muft be that 
crack !* 
‘* To demonftrate, in the complateft 
** manner poflible, the famenefs of the 
electric fluid with the matter of light- 
“ning, dottor Franklin, aftonifhing 
as it muft have appeared, contrived 
actually to bring lightning from the 
heavens, by means of an electrical 
‘6 kite, which he raifed when a ftorm of 
thunder was obferved co be coming 
‘on. This kite had a pointed wire 
** fixed upen it, by which it drew the 
** lightning from the clouds. This light- 
ning deicended by the hempen ftring, 
and was received by a key tied to 
the extremity of it; that part of the 
ftring, which was held in his hand, 
bemg of ilk, that the electric virtue 
might ttop when it came to the key. 
He found that the ftring would con- 
duct electricity when nearly dry ; but 
wher ii was wet,thatit would conduc 
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About this period was conferred on 
him by Yale and Cambridge colleges 
the degree of matter of arts. 

The paving of the ftreets of the city 
of Philadelphia, may be added to the ma- 
ny other public benefits conferred by him 
on his fellow-citizens. 

In 1754, he was appointed one of the 
commiffioners from Pennfylvania, to at- 
tend at the celebrated Albany congre(s, 
in order to devife a plan for detending 
the country againft the French, a war 
with whom was then apprehended. Here 
he drew up his “ Albany plan of uni- 
on*,”* which, with fome flight alterati- 
ons, was unanimoufly agreed to by con- 
grels, and copies ordered to be tranf- 
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it quite freely, fo that it would ftream 
out plentifully from the key, at the 
approach of a perfon’s finger. At 
this key he charged phials ; and from 
ele&tric fire thus obtained, kindled 
{pirits, and performed all other elec- 
trical experiments, which are ufually 
exhibited by an excited globe or tube. 
** Betides the kite, dr. Franklin had 
afterwards an infulated iron red to 
draw the lightning into his houfe, in 
order to make experiments whene- 
ver there fhould be a confiderable 
quantity of it in the atmofphere; and 
that he might not lofe any opportuni- 
ty of that nature, he connected two 
bells with this apparatus, which gave 
him notice by their ringing, whene- 
ver his rod was eleétrified. 

*© The grand praétical ufe which doc- 
#* tor Franklin made of his difcovery of 
«« the famenefs of electricity and light- 
“‘ ning, was to prevent buildings from 
* heing damaged by lightping. This he 
*¢ accomplifhed by fixing a metalline rod, 
‘higher than any part of the building, 
«« and communicating with the ground,or 
«« rather the neareft water. The lightning 
4¢is fure tofeize upon the wire, prefer- 
«« ably to any other part of the building, 
«« whereby that dangerous power ts fafely 
«* conduéted to the earth, without doing 
scany harm to the edifice.” 

* See American Mufaim, vol. V. 
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mitted to the board of trade in England, 
and te the aflemblies of the different pro- 
vinces. But what is extremely fingulay, 
it was rejected on both fides of the At- 
lantic ; by the board of trade, as too de- 
mocratic—and by the aifemblies as too 
favourable to prerogative. ‘This is, per- 
haps, the ftrongeft proof of the juttice of 
the plan, which, had it been carried into 
execution, would i» all probability have 
prevented the defolation cauled by the 
late war; as it would have entirely re- 
moved the original cauie of complaint on 
both fides. 

The expedition under general Brad- 
dock was in danger of being entirely 
fruftrated for want of waggons. In this 
emergency, mr. Franklin came forward, 
and by becoming fecurity to the waggon 
owners, for the pertormance of the terms 
ftipulated, he ina fortnight, with the af 
fiiftance of his fon, William Franklin, af- 
terwards governor of New-Jerivy, pro- 
cured 150 waggons for the purpole of 
conveying the baggage, ammunition, & 


After Braddock’s defeat, Dunbar, oa 


whom the command devolved, having 
ordered all the waggons, &c. to be 
ftroyed, to avoid embarraflment in his 
flight, the owners preffed mr. Franklin 
to pay for them according to their value, 
tor the performance of which he had giv- 


te- 


en bonds He was near being fued and 
ruined tor his patriotifin ; as the demands 
anounted to nearly twenty thoutand 
pounds—a fum which he was by no 
means able to pay. in this dilemma, 
governor Shirley fortunately interfered, 
had the claims examina, and the claim- 
ants fatrsfied. 

The fituation of the country, after 
Braddock’s mifcarriage, growing very 
precarious and dangerous, mr. Frank- 
lin brought into the aflembly a bill for 
the organization of a voluntary militia, 
which pafled without any difficuity, the 
quakers being left at liberty to act as 
they fhould fee fit. 

About thi; time he was appointed by 
the governor of Pennfyivania to tuke 
charge of the north-weit frontiers of the 
province, then infefted by the enemy. 
For this purpofe he was empowered to 
rafe troops, and received a number of 
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blank commiffions, to fill up for whom 
he judged proper. He erected a fort; 
and putit into {uch a fituation as to afford 
ample fecurity againtt hoitile inroads, 

After providing for the fecurity of the 
colony, he was recalJed, in order to at- 
tend in the aflembly, where his prefence 
was much wanted. 

On his return, he was appointed co- 
lonel of the Philadelphia regiment of mi- 
litia, embodied under the law, which he 
had carried in the affembly previoufly 
to his departure. The regiment con- 
lifted of no lefs than 1200 men, with a 
company of artillery, provided with 
fix field pieces. But the miniftry in 
England, fearful, perhaps, of introduc- 
ing a permanent military {pirit into the 
colonies, repealed the law, and thus the 
corps was difbanded. 

In 1757, theaflembly of Pennfylvania, 
indignant at the obftinacy of the go- 
yernors, who were fhackled with in- 
ftruétions not to aflent to any tax bill, 
that did not exempt the eftates of the pro. 
prictaries, from contributing to the pub- 
lic fervice, determined to fend an agent 
to London, to petition the king for re- 
drefs. Mr. Franklin was appointed for 
this purpofe. He failed from New-York 
the latter end of June, and arrived in 
London the 27th of July, 1757. 

Here he had aconterence with the pro- 
prietaries, which he had been advifed to 
try previoufly to his prefenung the peti- 
tion totheking. But fuch was the dif- 
cordance between their and his propdii- 
tions, that an accommodation was found 
to be impoffible. 

In the mean time, governor Denny 
had given his aflent to a bill for levying 
a general tax, without any exception in 
favour of the proprietaries.—They ufed 
all their influence with the Britifh mint- 
ftry, to procure a repeal of the aét, pre- 
tending thatitwasdefigned fo to impole 
the taxes as to bring inevitable ruin upon 
them. The matter was agitated before the 
privy council, with aconfiderable degree 
ef warmth. Atlaft,as a conciliatory mea- 
fure, it was propofed, that mr. Franklin 
fhouldenter under engagements, that the 
affeffiaent fhould be fair and equitable. 
To this pr opofition he acceded : and the 
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aét was ftamped with royal approbation, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
“> SD] -0- 

The following foort addrefs, foewing the 
advantages of conferring the degreg 
of doctor of medicine in the firft in- 
fiance, and pointing out a proper 
plan of a medical education, was de- 
livered at a commencement lately held 
in the college of Philadelphia; by Wil- 
lam Shippen, jun. M. D. profeffr 
ef anatomy and furgery in the uni- 
verj.ty of Pennjfylvania and college 
of Philadelphia ; fellow of the royal 
college of phyfictans at Edinburgh, cen- 
jor of the college of phyficians, at 
Philadelphia, and member of the Ames 
rican phtlofophical fociety. 

PON a fubjeét of fo general im. 
portance to the community, ag 
the medical education of its youth, no 
apology can be wanting, for a public 
addrefs—nor fhould the finalieft change 
in the forms already eftablithed, take 
place without a public appeal. Au] 
ages have agreed as to the danger of in- 
novations : and the {anction derivel 
from precedents, has generally been 
proportioned to their anuguity ; but in 
this cafe,+ in all other rules, there muit 
be excepticns ; and it need not be re- 
maiked, that the wileit iyfems have 
grown to perfeéiion by degrees, and 
that without the aid of innovations, no 
fyitem almott would have delerved the 
epithet of wile. 

Since our laft commencement in this 
place, a change in the form of conferrinz 
degrees, has been adoptid by the learned 
and benevolent fathers of this feminary, 
which I propote to explain and juitity. 

Unul now, the higheit mediczl ho- 
nours have never been conferred upon 
ftudents in the firdt inftance. Whateves 
might have been their genius—whiat- 
ever their induftry—and however qua- 
lified by thete, and the knowledge which 
had been the confequence of them, for 
the attainment of every reward in ous 
power to give, they were obliged to {top 
at a bachelor’s degree, being all the ho- 
nour we could bettow, and to praétile 
three years, with ieputation, in thag 
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{ubordinate capacity, before they could 
be raifed to a bigher one, 

Experience is the mother of truth; 
and by experience we learn wifdom. It 
is thus that we have difcovered, that 
the mode hitherto practued, has beea 
objectionable ; and we have endeavour- 
ed toamendit. sit. It has been gene- 
rally obferved, that thofe gentlemen 
who have received bachelor’s degrees 
(particularly thofe who have fettled in 
the ceuntry) have been carele(s at the 
end of the three years practice, as to 
their advancement in the college; for in 
that time they have either ettabiifhed 
a reputation, that fatisfies them, or 
have been convinced, that another de- 
gree would add but little to it, among 
a people who have had an experimental 
knowledge of their abilities; and thus 
have neglected thofe advantages and 
thoie honours, which it would have 
been their right to demand, and our pride 
to beitow. In the tecend place ; fuck 
gentlemen, as have been ambitious of 
obtaining a doéter’s degree, have beea 
obliged, at great expente and greater in- 
convenience,to1 epay to foreign univerfi- 
ties, where docier’s degyees are given to 
any who are thought properly qualified 
tu receive them. Add to this, the coun- 
try has been liable to deception; for 
they do not enquire what degree a ttu- 
dent has received ; he is ever a doctor 
with them; and that he has taken a de- 
gree has been always iufficient to con- 
vince them that he is worthy of their 
confidencc, 

It may allo be worthy of obfervation, 
that a young ftudent is never fo weil qua- 
lified to pais the neceflary exaimimations 
for a doctor's degree, as juit after he 
has been induttrioutly employed in the 
medical ichools ; nor ts it ealy or conve- 
nient to fpare fo much time from his 
practice, as may be neceilary to coin- 
ply with the rules of the coilege. As 
the degree of knowledge ne¢eflary w 
entitle a perfon to a dottor’s degree is 
gveater than that which is expected 
from a bachelor, fo the mode of trial 
and examination is different ; im order 
to obtain abachelor’s degree, it was only 
nece Tay to have a competent kuvwled 
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of the Latin language and aatural phi- 
lofophy—to livethree yer s with a phy- 
fician—to have atiencded one courle of 
lectures upon anatomy aud iurgery, 
chymittry, materia medica, ant the the. 
ory and praétice of phytic. He was thea 
admitted to a private examinstuion be- 
fore the faculty and truttees : if ap- 
proved, he was calle toa public one, 
which was nothing more than an a- 
bridgment of the former. Whereas to 
be honoured with a doftur’s degree, «il 
thefe requifites are infiittel upoa, and 
in addition to them, they mutt attent a 
courfe of je&turcs on boteny, andreman 
two years in the medical :chool before 
they be admitted to examination and tii- 
als, very different fromm the former. 
Far firft, they are to be &verely examin- 
ed, and ftrictly fcrutimizet, in privat: 
by the faculty, on philotopy, aud all 
the branches of medicine—then a caf 
is given to them, of a ditzalty of which 
they are to point out the cauit, fymp- 
toms, the indications and 
cure: next a queftion 1s 
either anatomncd, iurgicul, 
or phyfiologica!, which they 
fwer and explain in writing 
be approved ef, they are adn: 
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ent branches of medicine 
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who wih the higheit degrees, the trou- 


ble and expenie of going abroad, whe 
we gratify their patriotimy by giving 
them equal advantages at home. 

I fhould be unjult both to 
verfity and the college, <s 
thole gentlemen, who have toruieiy 
graduated in both, if i flewing the 
advantage of conferring docter’s J 
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paid to the ftudents, and that they had 
come forward duly qualified to receive 
their degrees under the former eftab- 
lifthment. Indeed it inuft have been re- 
marked, that in pointing out the differ- 
ences between the two, I enumerated the 
requifites, which have been always ne- 
ceflary to the attainment of a bachelor’s 
degree, and that in doing fo, I thewed 
the care and attention which muft have 
been paid: and I would beg leave fur- 
ther to remark, that the principal ad- 
vantage we propofe to ourtelves, is the 
facilitating the acceis and fmoothing the 
way to doétor’s degrees in this country : 
for many purpotes and in many cates a 
bachelor’s degree may be defirable ; and 
the former mode was fully competent to 
the acquiring that degree : but it was 
to he withed, that thofe gentlemen, 
who had time, induftry, and abilities to 
entitle them to doétor’s degrees, and 
who were ambitious of obtaining them, 
might eafily be gratified ; and this alte- 
ration we hope will have effected it. 
Thefe young gentlemen, whom we 
prefent this day to the public as worthy 
of their confidence, and with whom we 
think the health of their fellow citizens 
may fafely be entrufted, have in a thort 
time qualified themfelves for the high 
honour they are now to receive, by a 
ebofe application to ftudy, and by un- 
wearied diligence, which, although they 
can furmount almoft all difficulties, 
would not have been fufficient, if, in- 
ftead of mifpencing two or three years, 
us the voung ge ntlemen trom the count: y 
generaliy do, in reading books upon fub- 
jecis which they can have no proper ideas 
of, without demonftrations and experi- 
ments,they hac not begun and profecuted 
their udies in the following regular and 
proper mode. After having acquired fuch 
a knowledge ot the Latin language as 
enabled them to read any medical au- 
thor, and attended to fuch branches of 
the mathematics and natu: al philofophy, 
as are connected with, and neceflary to 
the ttudy of medicine, they began their 
mecical enquiries with reading the book 
of nature, and by attending a courte of 
anatomical lectures, by which they he- 
came acquainted with the ftru€ture, fi- 
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tuation, and ufe of the feveral parts of 
the human boty, whofe difeafes they 
with to preventand cure. Any medical 
or furgical knowledge, not built on 
this bafis, will be falfe and infecure : 
and I would earneftly advife, that no 
book on the theory and practice of medi - 
cine, be ever put into the hands of a 
medgcal ftudent, till he be well acquaint- 
ed with anatomy, 

In the next place, they learned phar- 
macy, chymittry, and phyfiology, by 
attending the leftures of the careful 
and ingenious Wittar. 

They acquired a knowledge of the 
materia medica from the leétures of the 
fagacious and learned Kuhn ®, and the 
accurate and fenfible Grifhitts—and were 
taught botany by the ingenious Barton 
—and having thus laid the beft foun- 
dation, they finifhed the fuperftru€ture 
by a clofe attention to the pralections 
on the theory and praétice of phyfic 
delivered by the able and experienced 
Ruth.+ 

I thould now proceed, gentlemen, to 
enjoin the neceflity of future attention 
to your bufinefs, ig order to become, 
indeed, bleffings to your country ; to re- 
mind you, that altheugh you have, by a 
clofe application to your elementary ftu- 
dies, qualified yourielves for the high- 
eft honours, that the profeffion you have 
chofen, affords, and pafled with reputa- 
tion and fuccefs, the examination which 
leads to them, a great deal remains to 
be done, and that it depends on your 
exertions in future, to entitle you te 

NOTES. 

* Dr. Kuhn 4s now profeflor of the 
theory and practice of phytic in the uni- 
verfity of Penniylvamia. 

¢ Thofe young gentlemen, whofe 
circumftances will not permit their liv- 
ing in Philadelphia during the whole 
courte of their ttudies, fhould make a 
point of {pendung one feafon there,and at- 
tending one courte of lectures upon ana- 
tomy, and one on the materia medica, 
previoufly to their 2pprenticefhip in the 
country ; and th:s may be done at the 
tmall expenfe of 20 guineas, boarding 


eo i, 
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that glorious appellation of relievers of 
the diftreffes of mankind—The elegant 
Tully fays— 

«* Homines nulla re propius ad divos 
*‘ accedunt quam falutem hominibus 
«« dando :** But that I leave with the 
greateft confidence to our learned pro- 
volt, who will point out to you the 
courfe of your duty with much more 
ability, than I can pretend to. Attend to 
his precepts, and take with you my beft 
wathes for your happinefs and fuccefs. 

-o- @@2 -«- 
To the editor of the American Mufeum, 
Sir, 


AsI do not know of any repofitory, 
in whieh the important occurrences of 
our time can be fo advantageoufly pla- 
ced, as in your muicum, I beg your 
infertion of the facts and obfervations 
which are contained in the following 
paper. lam, 


Your refpe€tful friend 


and reader, A. V. 


E have been much in the prac- 
tife in this country, of taking a 

flight and curfory view of olfeéts in 
other parts of the world, and of dif- 
miffing them with untavourable impref- 
fions, tho’ we have not duly examined 
them. The injuries of fuch a practice 
are manifeit, and if it be contunued, our 
progre’s in many ufcful undertakings 
mutt be confiderably retarded. The cul- 
ture of flk affords a ttriking inftance. 
Before the revolution, this butine!s was 
tried in the fouthern ftates ; but though 
fome filk was raifed, the abundance of 
rich lands, and the better employment 
for their negroes, which confequently 
offered, occafioned the cultivation to be 
confide ef as no objeét. At the fame 
time it was tried in the vicinity of this 
city, but st was thought the climate 
was ill fuited to it. Since the revolu- 
tion, however, it has been attempted 
with great fucceis by the judicious, care- 
ful and induitiious people of Conaec- 
ticut. While we were looking for raw 
filk from the fouth, st has been vrought 
to us manufacture! from the north. 
This has led me to examine our fitua- 
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tion on the globe, and to compare it weth 
other countries which raife filk. The 
fouthern boundary of Pennfyivania hes 
further fouth than any part of France, 
than the greater part of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and than nearly all Italy. It ap- 
pears from hence that it 1s an untound- 
ed conclufion, that Delaware, New Jer- 
fey, and Pennfylvania are too tar north 
for the advantageous production of filk. 
It may be obferved, perhaps, that France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, are melio- 
rated in refpeét to climate, by their land 
being cleared ; which mutt be admitted : 
but they have cultivated filk a very 
long time. Connesticut, however, which 
lies northward of all the cultivated part 
et Pennfylvania, produces filk to great 
advantage. Some time laft year, mr. 
Nathaniel Afpiawall came to this city 
from Connedticut ,for the purpoie of ef- 
tablifhing a nurfery of the white Itulua 
mulberry tree, which is the kind proper 
for the food of filk worms. Me brought 
forward a very fine colle&tion of the 
plants from the feed, which delerve the 
attention of the friends of agrcultur: 
and manufactures. His grounds are on 
Poplar-lane near the feat of Samuel Me 

redith, efq. At the fame tine, he un- 
dertouk another nurfery at Princeton, 
in New Jerfey, which itis {aid has alfo 
fucceeded. 

As this is certainly not the hopelefs 
bufinefs it was once fuppoled to be— 
as the great agricultural country of 
China railes it in unmente quanuties— 
and finds it the cheapeft cloathing for 
her poople-——and as it would be a very 
fine addition to the raw materials and 
commercial exports of the united ftates, 
itis hoped it will meet with proportion. 
ate attentuon and encow agement, 


-o- @ @ @ +- 
MESS. PRINTERS, 


, oe may contradict the hopes of a 


correipondent in your Mufeun 
for February, who fays, “ it is expect - 
ed very litle hemp will be wapowted 
Next year, iM Conlequence of the duties 
laid by congrefs."” I am afraid the tinal 
duty laid on bemp, will be no unpeds- 
ment to the umportation of it. A twtal 
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prohibition of thaf material fhould im- 
mediately take place: as a further im- 
portation will very much damp the {pi- 
rits of the Virgimans, and retard the 
proorefs of raifing that article, 

An inftance happened lately : fome 
j-uffia hemp having been imported into 
your port, it gave a check to the price 
of Virginia hemp about two or three 
fhiliings per cwt. end the univerfal opi- 
yion was, that the price of hemp next 
yeer would be jo low as to afford no re- 


ward for raifing it. Virginia raifes “at 
this period about three hundred tons of 
hemp per annum ; and in oneof two 
years, would certainly double her quan- 
ty by proper encouragement ; which 
hemp I know by experience to be better 
in guality for the different manufaéto- 
ries in which it is ufed, than any hemp 
from Europe, excepting that it is not 
brought fo clean to market : but this, I 
truft, will be remedied in time. T.O. 
Winchefler, Virginia, April 8, 1790. 


+0- DS &]-0- 


In-perts from foreign plantations into Philadelphia, in 1769 andl 1773. 


1769. 
Cwt.of brown fugar at 25f 12,7894 
Gallens ct melafles, at 1f 259,784 
Pounds of cocoa, at 6d. 40,094 
Pounds of cotter, at gd 16,331 
Pivrfhels of folt at 1/ 4,800 
Feet of mahogany, at 1f 377,760 
‘dons of logwocd at 4/. 4393 
Jiaw hides, at 20f 740 


‘Dons of futisc at sof 
Gufien:-boufe, Philad. Dec. 1774. 


4 necdote. 

N afele& company, fome little time 
fince, the topic of converfation 
chanced to be what univerfity each of the 
company was educaicd at: one was at 
Newheven, the other at Cambridge. For 
my part, fays a young clergyman, I 
was educated at both univerlities—New- 
haven and Cambridge. That puts me 
in mine, favs an old doétor of divinity, 
ef a ftory I once heard, of a calf that 
fucked two cows; and what was the 
confequence, pray, fays the young cler- 
gyman? Why, the confequence was, 
replied the dogtor of dvinity, that he 

was a very great calf, 

OL OG +4 > 
P rofefional anecdete of dr. Franklin. 

/ HEN he came to Philadelphia 
W in 1723, he was firft employed 
by one Reimer, a printer,—a vifionary 
whote mind wis frequently elevated 
above the little concerns of life, and 
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confequently very fubje& to miftakes, 
which he feldom took the pains to cor- 
reét. Franklin had frequently reafoned 
with him upon the importance of accu- 
racy in his profeffion, but in vain. His 
fertile head however fcon furnifhed him 
with an opportunity to fecond his ar- 
guments ky proof. They foon after 
undertook the impreffion of a primer, 
which had been lately publifhed in New- 
England. Franklin overlooked the 
ptece; and when his mafter had fet the 
following couplet— 
When the laft trumpet foundeth, 
We fhall not all die: 
But we fhall all be changed « 
In the twinkling of an eye, 
he privately removed the letter ¢, and 
it was printed off— 
When the laft trumpet foundeth, 
We fthall notall die: 
But we fliall all be hanged 
In the twinkling of an eyes 
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THE AMERICAN SPECTATOR. 
NUMBER XVII. 

HERE is no fituation in which 

men can be placed, where it is 
more difficult to afcertain their real mo- 
tives of condué&, than when they are 
{peaking of public affairs. However 
diverfified may be the tempers of men— 
however oppofite may be their purfuits 
—they feem generally to be agreed in 
this one point, that the concerns of the 
government might be managed better 
than they are. 

Every man fuppofes he poffefles a 
good thare of public {pirit. While patri- 
otifm is the pretence, it is a very plau- 
fible cover for ignorance, ill-nature, 
and felf-intereft. There are fo many 
mifchiefs refulting from the deception 
which is impofed on the world, by the 
falfe colours which the paffions and 
charaéters of men affume, that I could 
with my readers would call their atten- 
tion to a little felf-examination. Several 
perfons of my acquaintance often meet 
in a club to difcufs political fubjeéts : 
and whenever I fall into their company, 
I obferve, they are fond of fhew- 
ing their patriotifm by pointing out 
fome of the errors of the government, 
and fuggefting hints of improvement. 
I fhould be wanting in candour, if I 
imagined all their obfervations were 
dictated by finifter views, len, who 
fupport an unblemifhed reputation in 
the private walks of life, are entitled to 
fone degree of indulgence, when we 
are conftruing the motives of their con- 
du&, relative to public tranfactions, 
Under this perfuation, I will mark the 
outlines of fome characters, who, I per- 
ceive, have fome influence in forming and 
controling the popular opinions and 
wifhes. The refult will provethat men, 
without any bad intentions, often mif- 
take the public good, and excite cla- 
mour and uneafinefs, when no caufe 
exiits. 

Infelix is a man who, in many re- 
pects, poffeifes real worth and excellence. 
He is only bad in appearance. Any one 
who paffes but an hour with him, will go 
away diffatisfied : yet upon a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, many good qualiues 
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may be difcovered. Its to be regretted, 
that fo worthy a man fhould often make: 
himfeif and others unhappy,bythe irrita- 
bility of his temper. From a natural reft- 
lefinefs of {pirit, he is fo habituated te 
murmur and fret, that no charaéter or e- 
vent efcapes the ftrokes of his peeviflr- 
nefs : when he is {peaking of public men 
and meafures, one would imagine he is 
the inveterate enemy of both. But there 
is not any man whom it would be more 
difficult to draw into any deliberate act 
of fedition: and there are few men 
from whom the community derives 
more fubftantial benefit. With an m- 
ceffant fpirit of complaint, he pays his 
taxes, and performs other duties requi- 
red of him, in better feafon than any of 
his neighbours,and with as little cape 
tioufnefs as he eats his dinner. This 
caft of temper may rather be called ills 
humour than malice; and keeps a 
man habitually uneafy, without provoca- 
tion or defign. It ftrikes at no determi- 
nate object, but rails indifcriminately at 
thetimes. Such a manis always difcon- 
tented with prefent obje&ts without giv- 
ing any reafon why he is fo, and withes 
alterations, without being able to tell 
what they fhould be. 

IfIremonftrate with my friend In- 
felix, and urge him to check his fret- 
fulnefs, he will fcarcely allow that he 
has a complaining fpirit. When he has 
been for feveral hours throwing cenfure 
on public affairs, if he be told of it, he 
recollects little or nothing of ths 
matter. He means no harm, and really 
feels no enmity. Still, however, he is 
a dangerous aflociate. Many of his ac- 
quaintance believe he is a zealous patri« 
ot. They do not confider, that he is 
conftitutionally prone to murmur; and 
are apt to afcribe to a cool reflexion, 
thofe remarks, which involuntarily flow 
from a habit of impatience and difguft. 

I have another friend, called Benevo- 
lus, from whom, it would be imagined, 
the public tranquility had nothing te 
fear. He never {peaks with any degree 
of ipieen and reientment , and has tuch 
an habitual fevenity of mind, as to be 
the favourite companion of ail his ac- 
quaintance. But, ttrange as it may ap- 
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pear, Benevolus fometimes fhakes the different courfe, He joins the difcen- 
confidenceof his friends, in the public tented and feditious ; and reprobates 
proceedings. From a ftrong defire to pubic proceedings with acrimony and 
fee the affairs of the community pioi- revenge. Though he enter into no fyf- 
per, he beholds with too lively fenfibi- tems to overthrow the government, and 
lity every occurrence thit counteraéts though his paffions will vary or fubfide, 
fo benevolenta with. Thetruthi, he yct heis a great fomenter of jealouly 
thinks too favourably of mankind ; and uneafineis among the people. His 
and is led toexpeél more, than events petulance does not, like that of Infelix, 
will authorife. As he has no juflideas watfte itfelf in indefinite clamour ; but 
of human nature, when he perceives he points his arrows at particular ob- 
inftances of imperfection in any indi- jeéts, and hunts after them with eager- 
viduals, he is apt to fuppofe other men nefs and rage. Different paflions and 
are lefs liable to frailty. In fhort, he feelings at times are uppermoft, By 
never {ufpeéts any errors in any per- turns, he fhews jealoufy, envy, refent- 
fon, until he actually difcover them. ment, antipathy, and attachment ; and 
Benevolus, though a well-difpofed man, whichever of them prevails, it does not 
js avery weak one. His knowledge is ftop hort of the higheft degree of ex. 
not fo extenfive as his motives are pure. cefs. When difappointed, he raves at 
He has fo deie&tive a difcernment that the adminiftration : when fuccefsful, he 
he cannot diftinguifh between public idolizes it, and threatens perdition to 
misfortunes and public errors. His its enemies, Upon the whole, Fumofus, 
want of fagacity prevents his tracing though he is nota manof knavery and. 
diforders to their proper fource; and intrigue, is ftiil a dangerous cha- 
makes him charge upon individuals racter. The impetuofity of his condué& 
thofe evils which refult from the inhe- is calculated to excite undue prejudices 
rent nature of fociety. He will not againft the government, and frighten 
complain with bitternefs, but mildly many well-meaning people with falfe 
exprefies the pain he fecls, that public alarms. 
officers have fo little patrioti{m and in- My acquaintance Profundus pyzrles 
tegrity. Benevolus is perfectly honet many people exceedingly. No pe:fon 
in his principles, and confines all his af- can penetrate more readily into the 
fertions within the limits of truth. The views of another. He is cool, defign- 
defe&t of his underftanding expofes ing, and mytterious. His favourite the- 
him to miftakes ; and makes him inad-  ories muft not be called in queftion ; 
vertently the dupe of men, worfe than and he approves or dilapproves of any 
himfelf. This good man, while he fer- public tranfaétion, according as it will 
vently wifhes well, often doesillto the promote or frultrate his peculiar fyftem 
government. ot politics. Such charasiers as Profun- 
The noify Fumofus is more trouble- dus are not common. It requires re- 
fore, if not more dangerous, than ei- fearches fo elaborate, and an attention 
ther of the characters juft mentioned, to objeéts fo minute and perfevering, to 
His paffions are fo tumultuous, thathe form abftraét fyftems, thata finall pro- 
can never examine any circumflance portion of mankind will ever make the 
with candour and deliberation. He car- attempt. Few men have patience and 
ricsevery thing to extremes. Whether application, and fewer ftiil have the 
he be in or out of office, he creates ma- abilities and addrefs, to proceed fy te- 
ny enemies to the government, by his matically. Such {peculative men often 
Snefs andindiferetion. If he or fome lead others aftray : becaufe their plans, 
nis parucular friends happen to have when compared with praétice and expe- 
=: aling influence, he runs into ave- rjment, are fallacious, I entertain a 
ev of applaufe on public men and geod opinion of the talents of Profun- 
ures. It the reverfe be the cafe, dus: and I have no reafon to {cruple 


* ownole furyof his pailons takes a his integiity. But he is fo dark and ins 
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comprehenfible, that, when he happens whether there be not more cawles that 
to take a wrong wayot thinking, he induce public men to feek the publie 
draws others into the fame error, by profperity, than probably influence any 
ftarting difficulties, with which com- of the characters marked out in this 
mon minds are perplexed and alarmed. fpeculation? New York, Sept. 1789. 
I would recommend it to the honett —eSs2>— 
part of my readers, who love tranqui- Letter from a merchant in Philadelptia 
lity, to have little to do with men, to his friend in Landon. Ajcribed te 
whom they cannot underftand. Plain, Charics Pettit, eq. 
practical politicians, who aie more not- Philadelphia, January 14 1734. 
ed for good ations, than for loud or Dear fir, 
fair words, are the faeit guide and AVING promifed to give you 
countel. fome thoughts on commerce, 
The vanity and oftentation of Opi- I shall make itthe fubject of a diitinck 
nus is very difguiting. tis diilixe to letter, without mixing it with the va- 
public meaiures proceeds from an af- mety cf mifcellaneous matter, which I 
feéted fingularity of opinion. It is his may have occafion to mention in other 
higheit aim to recommend himieif to lewers. You mutt not, however, ex- 
the world, as a perfon of more than or- pect a regular digeft of the fubjeét, nor 
dinary difcernment. This eafily ac- a thorough fyitematic treatife. Other 
counts for ihe {pirit of oppofition which engagem nts will not permit me to make 
is fo predominating a part of his cha- the neceffary arrangements for theie pur- 
raéter. Snould he acquiefce inany mea- pofes. Eflays and fketches are all you 
fure which he did not originsily pro-  miuft look for; and theie you will find 
pole, it wouid prevent the pride and tri- in the original roughdraught. 
umph of oppofing the current opinion The uulity of commerce in promot. 
of mankind, and making his own faga- ing {cience, agriculture, and manufac 
city more con{picuous. Theonly con- tures—in diffufing wealth amongit in- 
clufion that can be drawn from his dif- dividuals of every clafs—protucing re= 
approbation of any meaiure, is, that he venue to che (tate—and giving ftrength 
did not introduce it: but it is noar- and confequence to a nation, is too ge- 
gument that the thing is wrong. nerally acknowledged, to be overlooked 
Thus have I delineated fome of the by wife ftate(men. Expeiience has 
motives and qualifications of a few in- fhewn, that thofe fates, which have 
dividuals, for whofe friendfhip I have a becn the meft fuccedsiul in extending 
great vaiue. Their converfation, how- co nimerce, have generally, if not al- 
ever, fometimes makes unfavourable ways, been the fovemoit ia (cieace and 
imprefiions ; and I find that fome of the cuit:vation of the uicful arts, as well 
their aflociates catch thew foibles. The as in the acquifiton of wealth and pow. 
peevithnels of Intelix fours the temper er. Hence the molt refpectable tates in 
of fome people againit the government. Europe chevifh commerce with unre- 
The incapacity of Benevolus makes hin) =omittcd attention and emulation; and 
unqualified to give fuch advice, as the confi ler it as a primary obje& in politics, 
mildnets of his difpofiiion te pts his as weil re(pecting the general tyitem or 
acquaintance toalkof him. The tur law of nations, as the internal policy of 
bulence of Fuimolus [rightens hiscom- each nation individually. It promotes 
panions intoa dread ot imaginary evil. a {pirit of enquiry: and by the inter- 
The myttery of Profundus entang.cs courfe it neceffarily keeps up between va- 
many an honeit man in doubts. The rious counties, nations, and imdividu- 
vanity and pomp of Opinus allures the als, if communicates and diffufes know- 
fhallow and fickle-minded into error ledge, polishes manners, advances free- 
and inftability. dom, and widens the foundation for haps 
It would be well for people to obtain pine(s. 
a fatisfactory folution to this queitiin ; = While the yniied Rates of Amica 
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temained colonies of Great Britain, fhe 
exercifed the power of regulating and 
controuling their commerce ; and thence 
derived advantages which gave her a 
decided fuperiority, efpecially in naval 
affairs, over all other nations. But 
thef fates being now raifed to inde- 
pendent empire, and introduced by ge- 
neral conten’, toa refpeCtable rank in 
the fociety of nations, it behoves them 
to fupport their dignity and equality in 
that fociety, in order to preferve their 
rights from infringement, and their 
pational charaéter from infult. How 
this is té be done, becomes an import- 
ant fubjeét of enquiry. 

During the confliét to obtain this 
great object, commerce clzimed but a 
fecondary confideration. Military ideas 
neceffarily took the lead : and commerce 
was left to find its way as it could; but 
now it becomes a primary object of 
political confideration. This is a pro- 
pofition eafily proved, if neceffary : but 
tor the prefent, I fhall build upon it as 
being undoubted, and proceed to the 
points which require the immediate at- 
tention of the united ftates as a nation. 

Our ports yet remain open to ail 
nations, without any reftri€tion or dif- 
crimination, either by treaties or laws. 
Forugners of any defcription may ufe 
them as freely as our own citizens. 

Vere we admitted to equal freedom in 
the ports of other nations, it might be 
quefioned, whether it would be pru- 
cent, in point of policy, to abr dge this 
liberal fyftem. Commerce dcights in 
perfedl freedom and equality. Local fi- 
tuation would find its advantages: in- 
duitry and genius, under fuch circum. 
ftances, would have fair {cope for 
exe:cie: and in thefe we are not in- 
terior to older nations, in fome perhaps 
fuperior. We thould therefore be more 
likely to gain than lofe by it, im a na- 
tonal point of view. But where is this 
hberahtyto be found, except in our 
own ports? the moit favourable re- 
ception we meet with abroad, gives us 
far lefs than equal privileges with the na- 
tives of the place: and it is but in a few 
pisces that we are permitted to enter 

with our produéts, on any terms, 
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I fend you herewith a copy of 
thecircular letter of the merchants «in 
this town to thofe in the other ‘ftates, 
which contains fome of the reafoning I 
fhould have otherwife ftated here—It is 
not fo full and pointed as it might have 
been; becaufe we thought it neceflary 
to open the matter to them with deli- 
cacy ; but it will draw your mind fufh- 
ciently to the object in view. 

Our exportable commodities are bul- 
ky, and require the employment of ‘a 
great number of fhips and men. The 
carrying trade is therefore an objeét of 
the greateft confequence to the nation, 
as well as tothe merchant, and, indeed, 
to the remoteft farmer. Deprived of 
this, our commerce muft dwindle to 
infignificance, and be at the mercy -of 
foreigners. Whenever they can pleafe 
themfelves better elfewhere, from what- 
ever caufe, (and fuch oceafions will 
fometimes happen) our trade muft ftag- 
nate: for our own merchants will be 
deftitute of fhips and feamen to carry it 
ons: nor will the public be able to raife 
even a trifling naval force to proteé-us 
from infult. Our merchants muft fmk 
into mere brokers, to negociate between 
the raifers of the produce of the coun- 
try, and the foreigners who may come 
to take it off, and who will have it in 
their own power to take it atalmoft any 
price they pleafe. 

Hence it is evidently neceflary to our 
national confequence and importance, 
that our treaties with other nations 
thould place us on a footing of equa- 
lity and reciprocity in our commercial 
intercourfe with them. A queftion na- 
turally arifes, how this is to be effeét- 
ed. The mode is eafily to be poimted 
out: but it may coft fome time and 
much trouble to carry it into execu- 
tion. Our produéts are no lefs neceffa- 
ry and convenient to other nations and 
their colonies, than theirs are to us: 
nor is their intereft le{s concerned to 
find a market for their commodities 
among us, than ours to find a market 
in their countries. We have undoubt- 
edly a right to control the commerce 
of our own ports, and to make dif- 
tinctions in favour of our own mer- 
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chants, and fuch others as we may 
think entitled to them on the plan of 
weciprocity or other political motives. 
But fuch regulations muft be made by 
the united ftates only : no one ftate can 
-aét feparately in the bufinefs to any good 
effect. 

It is to the wild policy and mad con- 
du& of Great Britain, that we are in- 
debted for the independency we have 
obtained. The fame caufes are ftill pur- 
fuing us, and driving us into the very 
-meafures which are neceflary to fecure 
to us the benefits of the purchafe; but 
which we fhould with difficulty, if at 
all, have been brought to agree upon, 
if fhe could more plainly difcern her 
own intereft, and purfue it with wifdom 
and good policy. Thole ideas of the 
neceflity of ftrengthening the federal 
head, which we fhould probably have 
been long in eftablifhing without the 
aid of Britifh folly, are now gaining 
ground with more rapidity than the 
idea of independency fpread in the ear- 
ly parts of the controverfy: and there 
appears to me great reafon to believe, 
that in afew months every ftate will 
anftruc&t its delegates to amend the 
¢onfederation, and veft congrefs with 
more ample powers. The clahings of 
epinions and of private interefts, and the 
jealoufies incident to ignorance and in- 
experience in political matters, will oc- 
cafion fome delays, inconvenience, and 
perhaps confufion in the bufine/s: but 
the fooner it is over the better: for we 
mufi come to the point, before we can 
become important as a nation, or be 
fufficiently guarded againit inteftine 
commotions. Commerce will, in the 
mean time, fuffer a temporary check, 
and fome branches, perhaps, a fufpen- 
fion; but they cannot continue long. 
The habits, cuftoms, manners, and 
views of the people of this country, 
have fo.much ef commerce in their 
compofition, that they will not exiit 
without it: and the moment they dif- 
cern the caufe of their diforder, they 
will be ready to make any effort to 
remove it. I will therefore fuppofe the 
confli& over, and commerce purfuing 
its proper channels. You will then with 
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to explore thofe channels in their vari- 
ous branches. But you muft let ima- 
gination fupply the place of defcription, 
as to a great number of the ramifica- 
tions, which are as numerous and in- 
definite as thofe of the St. Laurence or 
the Miffiffippi. 

Our firft obje&t is to find markets 
for the various products of our exten- 
five country, and to be placed at leaft 
on a common footing with others, in 
carrying them to the proper places. 
The next objeé&t is to find the beft and 
cheapeft mode of obtaining fuch artis 
cles as neceffity or convenience fhall ine 
duce us to import. 

Our articles of export, you know, 
are various, according to the climate, 
foil, and other circumftances, in which 
the feveral ftates differ from cach other : 
fome adapted peculiarly to the Euro- 
pean markets, as tobacco, flaxfeed, in. 
digo, furs, &c.—fome chiefly to the 
Wett Indies, as lumber, horfes, cattle, 
beef, pork, &c.—and fome occationally 
toboth, as fifh, corn, flour, rice, naval 
ftores, iron, &c. 

Our imports from the Welt Indies 
are chiefly fugar, rum, melailes, cof- 
fee, cotton, pimento, and occafionally 
filver ;—from Europe, clothing, iron- 
mongery, teas, {pices, drugs, paints, 
wines, &c.—With reipect to the Wet 
Indies, the colonies of the different 
alike, both as to 
the kinds and qualities of their preduéts, 
and the aytic!:s they would take from 
this country, if permitted. The princi- 
pal differences, which eccur to me at 
prefent, are, that the Britith iflands 
produce better and more rum than the 
others, and confume more cattle and 
falt provitions. The French iflands 
make littl or no rum adapted to our 
market—their tafha being inferior to 
the rum diitilled in this country. The 
Danes and Dutch make rum equal to 
the Britith, except Jamaica: and the 
French iflands are aiming at improve- 
ment in this refpect. 

As to our importations from Eu- 
rope, Great Britain ftands ready to fur- 
nifh the whole, except wines, oil, and 
the preferved fruits of the countries 


countiies are nearly 
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bordering on the Mediterranean {ca 5 
and in wines paft has had 2 monopoly 
of our cuftom in this reipect, wiih Jn- 
tle exception, befiues what was done by 
{mugeiing. In fome articles, the ma- 
nufsétures of Britain are better and 
cheaper than we can find elfewhere : 
this, I betieve, may be foid without ex- 
ception, asto the whole clafs of iron- 
mongery, from needles and the fineft 
cutlery, down to the coarfeft piece of iron 
we import. It was foimerly a received 
opinion among us, that they exceiied in 
the fame proportion in aimoft every ar- 
ticle of clothing,except linens : and from 
our being confined to their manufac- 
tures, and {carcely knowing any other, 
habitand cuitom had fixed in us pre- 
judices in favour of their manufactures 
and {tile of drefs, which yet retain con- 
Giderable force, and keep up a demand 
for many iorts of their goods, in pre- 
ference to ali others. During the war, 
the iale of European manufactures was 
confined chiefly to the large towns : the 
diftant people in the country bought 
and confumed but little: and in fpite 
of all the guards againft the introduc- 
tion of Britifh goods, fome crept in 
clandeftinely, and thefe, together with 
prize goods, were fufficient to keep thofe 
habits and prejudices alive, which pre- 
ferved a general predilection in favour 
ef Britihh goods. Another caufe may 
be affigned, of no {mall weight in the 
tufin is. The French manufaciurers were 
wholly uninformed of the habits, tafte, 
and ftile of drefs, in ufe among us ; and 
therefore knew not how to adapt their 
goods to thefe circumitances: but rea- 
foning, as ourconventions did in frame 
ing conttirutions of government, rather 
from what they conceived they ought 
to be, than what they were, they fent us 
ordimary fabrics, drefled and finifhed 
in a ftile far below our ideas, and unfuite 
ed toour tafte. The difficulties, ritks, 
andexpenics of procuning thofe goods, 
were as great as im precuring better s 
and theie c rcumftances added fo much 
to thew price, that they cane high to us, 
though the firft coft was perhaps trie 


fling. The Britith being ether fmuggied 


er taken as prizes, were told cheap. 


er in proportion to the firft coft: and 
being aifo fuch as we had been accuf- 
tome to, were the more defirable, and 
formed a contraft much to the difad- 
vantage of the «thers. To thefe unto- 
wad circumftances may be added, that 
our fuétors in France being chiefly 
ftrongeis in that country, and not prac- 
tied in the proper modes of obtaining 
goods in the beft manner from the manu- 
factories—eing generally called upon 
fuddenly for large quantities of goods 
to be thipped by the return of the vef- 
fel which brought the order, which did 
not admit of the neceffary time to make 
aproper choice and draw them from the 
proper places—and knowing, moreo- 
ver, that the demand here was {fo great, 
that almoft any thing they fhould fend, 
would find a ready market—they took 
fuch goods as they could get with the 
leaft trouble, paying lefs regard to 
their fitnefs, than they ought to have 
done. To all thefe may be added, that 
the fators themielves, if report do not 
bely them, added to the prices of fuch 
goods as they got from the manufacto- 
ries, fo as to raife them to an equality 
with the felling prices at Nantes and 
L’Onent. Allowing thefe circumftances 
tlicir proper influence, it is not to be 
wondered at, that our impertations 
from France in a great meafure ceafed, 
the moment the road to England was 
opened ; as our merchants here and 
taciors there, know at once, not oply 
what kinds and qualities of goods will 
fuit the fancy of their cuftomers, but are 
intimately acquainted with the chan. 
nels and fources whence they are to be 
drawn on the bett terms. Hence we 
fhail probably, for fome time, draw 
through England, even the manufac. 
tures of other count: les, at an accumu- 
lated pri: and hence, alfo, will Eng- 
land be enabied to furnith other coun- 
tries with divers of our commedities 
with a profit of at leaft the freight upon 
them, which either we or the conium- 
ers might as well reierve to ourfelves. 
tis yet acontetted point with tome, 
whether the manufafturers m France 
and Holland have equal fkill in meak- 
ing, drefiing, and finding woolensy 
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with thofe in England. From fome and fo many mations court our cu‘tom — 
famples I have feen, I think the French that we might fafely enough leave ‘ie 
workinanfhip at leaft equal tothe Eng- matter to the fkill and enterprie of the 
lifh, in the fine% cloths, and that merchants to purchafe them on the 
they afford them at a cheaper rate, beitterms they can. Leave them at lie 
The coarfer cloths Iam in fome doubt berty, and they will not be long mm 
about. Labour is cheaper in France finding the way to the cheapeit and beft 
than in England ; they live cheaper and fhops. The finding out and fecuring 
pay lefs trxes: their fkill I fuppofe to proper markets to which we may carry 
be equi. But it is faid, thatthe Englifh our own products, i the object that lays 
are more attentive to the affortment of fuperior claim to attention. Our fhips 
their wool, and applying each kind to are admitted in the ports of moft of 
its proper ufe, than the French, and: the powers in Europe, with fome of 
thence derive an advantage in the coarf- our produéts, more for the fake of our 
er fabrications. I have feen middling cuftom for what we bring back, than 
and low-priced cloths from Holland from any ether motive. They would 
and Germany, as fubftantially good, rather buy our produéts in our own 
andas cheap, if not more fo, than from ports than in theirs: but they know 
either France or England. Worfteds, that wherever our thips go with them, 
as well in hofiery as in ftuffs, fuch as they will be laden in return with the 
fhalloons, durants, calamancoes, cam- commodities of the place: and there- 
lets, &c. are more in ule in England, fore they perceive, that the admiffion of 
than in moft other countries; and I be- our thips engages our cu'tom—pruba- 
lieve they underftand that kind of ma- bly to a much larger amount than the 
nufaéture better ; at leatt they fuit fuch value of the cargoes they carry from 
goods better to the talte of thiscountry hence. This affords a vent for but few 
than any I have feen. In France, they of our commodities: the refidue may 
are little ufed, their place being fup-  perifhinour hands, for aught they care. 
plied by filks. Linens, from camb:ics But Europe is not generally a proper 
down to oznabrigs, come cheaper trom market for the greater part of our pro- 
the continent, than from Englan!. In- duéts. The Weft In fies are the princi- 
deed the chief part of what they fend us, pai refort for a large proportion of the 
except the middling or thiting linens exports from the miidle and northern 
from Ireland, they get from the conti- ftetes. The nations, to which the Welt 
nent. Ruflia, Germany, and Flanders Inties aie colomes, can tarnith them 
furnith the beft and cheapeit ftrong witi many of the like articles them- 
eoarfe linens. Flanders, alio, in com- feives; and hence they contiierus as rie 
mon with France, turnithes the finer vals nthat partot the bufinets, and with 
Jinens and cambrics on the beftterms. to excludeus from approtcning their coe 
Their middiing linens, though gene-  lomes atall. But as thete colomes can- 
rally not fo weil bleached and dreffed as not tubfit but on terms of great tifwl- 
the Ivith, are cheaper and more durable. vantage, without lome intercourle with 
In filks, France has clearly the advan- us, the mother countries want to ftep in 


tage of England. In piiated chintzes as the lole carriers between us andthem, 
and calicoes, I think France alinexceis, and to make ufeof us merely asacon-. 
both im colours avd cheapneis. With vemency, when it funs them. This 


refpe& to Eait India goods, it may be would be highly im urtous to the coro. 
pretumed, that Engiand procures them mics, a- well as to us: | 
as cheaply as other European countries : Own interelt that we onght to look to, 
but the generally hoids them higherby and leave them to fetcle with their jo. 
laying higher duties on them. thers as they can. We haveas goot a 

But we have fo extenfive a ficld for right toexclude the thips and goo is of 
the choice of fuch foreign manufac- any of thele Puropeans trom our ports, 
tures as we may Choice to umport— as they have to exclude our fhips and 
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goods from their colonies. It will be 
faid, that certain free ports will be open 
inthe iflands to which we may refort. 
But this will be like meeting at a tavern, 
inftead of hofpitably receiving each 
other at our refpeétive houfes. The 
hoft and his fervants will be enriched at 
the expenfe of his guefts : and neither 
of them be aswell ferved as they would 
have been at home. Some trade will alfo 
be carried on collufively : but that is 
net to be counted upon, nor fhould it 
beeftimated in national confiderations ; 
nay, it ought to be difcountenanced by 
a nation: there is a meannefs as well 
as knavery, in fuch tranfaétions, which 
tends to debauch the morals of the peo- 
ple, and difgrace their national cha- 
racter. 

Fhefe obfervations on the Weft-India 
colonies of the Europeans, though men- 
tioned generally, admit of fome diftinc- 
tions in the application. Refpeéting the 
Britith colonies, they fhould have the 
fulleft force; becaufe not only our vef- 
fels are excluded from their ports, 
but even the cargoes carried hence muft 
be Britith property, though carried in 
their own veflels. Their governors and 
minifterial men carry thefe orders into 
execution not only with ftriétnefs, but 
with an air of fupercilious haughtinefs 
in the manner. The French treat us 
with more politenefs in their manners, 
and their rules are lefs rigid. They ad- 
mit our veflels to an entry in their co- 
lenial ports, to fell lumber and fome 
ether trifling articles without reftraint, 
and te bring off melaffes and taffia in 
like manner; but if they be allowed 
to fell flour and other important articles, 
or to bring off fugars, it is to be con- 
fidered as a favour, which may be de- 
nied or granted as they pleafe; and 
therefore demands grateful thanks to 
the governors, intendants, &c. :—and 
the captain or fupercargo will probably 
receive fomre hints, that the indulgence 
is granted in confideration of his par- 
ticular merit: but that he muft not 
count upon the like indulgence ata fue 
ture day. The Dutch colonies are tri- 
“ing, except on the main, and afford 
us very littletrade cither in our produce 





or theirs. The Danes admit us undeg 
fome reftrictions ; the fame which we 
formerly experienced as Britifh fub- 


je&ts. The Spaniards are fomewhat: 


whimfical in their condu&t. They are 
fometimes as rigid and furly as the Bri. 
tith—at others, as civil as the French, 
Their civility feems .to be the mere 
effeé&t of the good-will of the gover 
nor: but he has fo many fpies on his 
conduct that he is obliged at times to 
be ftern. Perhaps the ill policy of fome 
of our people in violating their laws, 
may occafion fome of this. I {peak ofthe 
Havanna* only ; forthat is the only 
port to which they admit usat all, except 
a little connivance at New Orleans, wher 
the principal officers are the principal 
merchants, and admit or refufe, as fuits 
their intereft. A late inftance may give 
you fome idea of the bufinefs there: a 
veflel arrived with a cargo, adapted to 
that market ; but not taking the proper 
fteps, was refufed admittance, and or- 
dered away.Under the feelings of this ore 
der, the captain, or fupercargo, knowing 
he could go no where elfe without lois, 
was glad to accept of any offer. The 
great man of the place availed himélf 
of the advantage, by employing an a- 
gent, who purchafed the cargo on his 
own terms, by taking the rifk of lands 
ing it on himéelf, This contraét remov- 
ed all difficulties. A few remarks far- 
ther on the commerce of the Miffiffippi, 
may not be improper in this place, New 
Orleans is perhaps the only proper fea. 
port on the river: below it, the ground 
is too low, foft, and marfhy : above it, 
the ftream is too rapid to be oppofed by 
fea veflels. ‘Thus far and for fome 
leagues farther upthe river, the Spani- 
ards poflefs both fides, fo that, as yet, 
our fettlements above are in fome mea- 
fure dependent on the Spaniards; but 
thefe fettlements are increafing fo rae 
pidly, that in a few years they will be- 
come too weighty to fubmit to the nare 
row policy of Spain. They muit and 
will have avent for ther produéts, 


NOTE. 


* The Havanna remained open to us 
but a fort time after the peace. 
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which, from the length of the river, and 
the varicty of climate and foil, will con- 
fift of as great a variety as may be 
found in all the ftates eaftward of it, 
fith only excepted. The inference is 
plain: Spain muft govern an extenfive 
and fertile country now belonging to 
the united ftates,or the united ftates 
mult poflefs that part of Weft Florida 
which borders on the MiffiMippi. 
Another confiderable branch of our 
trade was formerly to Portugal. Wheat, 
flour, rice, corn, falt fifh, ftaves, and 
bees-wax, were the principal articles 
we fent thither. In return, we received 
wines, fruits, frefa as well as preferved, 
f{weet-oil, foie Eaft India goods, and 
cath. Partly from Britifh influence, and 
partly from an idea of encouraging 
their colony trade to the Brafils, and 
the confumption of their own produce, 
they now confine our trade with them 
to much narrower limits. Salt fidh, pipe 
ftaves, and bees-wax, I believe they yet 
admit freely: though I am in {ome 
doubt about fifth ; rice is wholly prohi- 
bited. Wheat and flour, which are the 
ftaple commodities of the middle fates, 
are, in effeét, prohibited alfo, Our flour 
may not be fold for confumption: and 
wheat, though it may be landed and 
ftored at Litbon, cannot be fold while 
any of their own growth is at market*. 
From this general view of our cir- 
cumftances and fituation, it feems to 
appear pretty clearly, that in order to 
gain ftrength and confequence as a na- 
tion, we muft either open and clear the 
channels for exports, or check and di- 
minith our imports; and the moft pro- 
hable way of effecting the former, will 
be by means of the latter. This, I ap- 
prehend, may be better effected by the 
judicious exercife of impofts and du- 
ties, than by any abfolute prohibitions. 
This opens a field for confidering how 
far we may give preferences in admit- 
ting the commodities of thafe coun- 
tries, which afford us reciprocal ad- 


NOTE. 


* Some of thefe refti&tions on our 
trade with Portugal have fince been re- 
axed. 
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vantages with refpeét to ours; and 
fhould afford ‘@ hint to our minifters 
in forming treaties, to guard againit 
general expreflions, which prove a bar 
to the exercife of this political engine, 
I mean fuch expveffions as are ufed in 
our commercial treaty with France, to 
wit; that their fubjeéts thall have equal 
freedom, Sc. in our ports with the 
fubjects of the moft favoured nation. 
For though it may be faid, that thefe 
engagements are recipyocal, their in- 
fluence and effe€ts are not fo, We have 
no colonies to refort to as a fource of 
trade. We muft therefore purchate the 
privilege of trading with the colonies 
of other nations, to find a market for 
our produéts: and we have no other 
means of making this purchafe, but by 
affording, in return, a market for the 
commodities of fuch countries as will 
thus contra& with us. If, therefore, 
we refign the power of giving prefer- 
ences in this re{pect, we deprive our- 
felves of that freedom and power which 
are eflential to our political equality 
with other nations. 

The articles we import may be con- 
fidered under three heads or clafles: 
namely, neceflaries, conveniences, and 
luxuries. It is not neceflary to deicribe 
and arrange them under thefe heads, 
nor would it be eafy to draw the lines 
of divifion. It is fufficient for the pre- 
fent purpofe, that fuch lines do ex- 
it; though they are bordered by 
fhades which hide them from open 
view. The neceffaries are few, and may 
be reduced to ftill fewer, whenever cir- 
cumftances fhall turn our attention to 
the production of them. among cur- 
felves. Conveniencies form a mof ex- 
tenfive clafs; and in maoy inftances 
include articles which may be arranged 
generally in the others. Indulgencies 
are pleafant: and were it not for the 
influence of the example, thole whe 
can afford them might enjoy them in 
peace. Many of them, however, are 
more fanciful than real ; and often coft 
thofe who run into them, from the mere 
defirecf being fafhionable, move pain 
than pleafure, befides the confiderations 
ariGog from the expenfe, which they 
¥ 
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can perhaps ill afford, and the waite 
cf ume which might be more profita- 
Liy, as well as more fatisfa&torily em- 
plcyed. When thefe things are carried 
to excefs, towards which pride and 
emulation are always urging them, 
they become injurious to the commu- 
nity. Geod policy, therefore, requires 
that the rulers of the nation fhould 
keep them under forme kind of govern- 
ment; but the more they conceal the 
rein, by which they guide thefe mat- 
ters, the more eafily and effeétually will 
the reftraint generally operate. Impotts 
on the in: portation are perhaps the beft 
means that can be adopted, to check the 
fuperfluous ufe of foreign productions ; 
as they operate at once as a reftraint on 
the introdu@ion of fuch articles, and 
as a beunty on genius and induftry, in 
producing the like articles among our- 
icives, or others to fupply their placcs. 
It is, morecver, one of the beft fources 
of revenue, that can be devifed, as well 
from its great produétivenefs, and the 
eafe with which it is colle&ed, every 
Coniumer paying, as it wereinfenfibly, a 
proportion of it; as from its being le- 
viell chicfly on thofe who can beit af- 
ford it. Since the abolition of feudal 
ffems, direét taxation has been found 
if fficient for the neceflary purpolts of 
government, and fupporting national 
digrity in all civilized countries. Mo- 
ney fupplies the place of perfonal fer- 
vices: and therefore the more of it is 
wanted, much more than dir é& taxa- 
tior vill produce, elpecially in a fice 
tepublic, compofed of fo few people in 
propoiticn to the extent of country 
they occupy, that they are too thinly 
1 Jered for the powers of government 
to operate with energy enough to colle é& 
even moderate toxes. When to thefe 
various confiderations we add, that by 
a proper exercife of the right of laying 
impotts on importations, we may pro- 
bahly extend the demand for our own 
produ€ts abroad, there feems to be no 
room to doubt of the propriety of avail- 
ing ourfelves of the advantages thus 
fairly in our power. 

Thefe meafures, however, fhould te 
teken with c2zution, deliberation, and 
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judgment. Injudicioufly managed, they 
may defeat their own purpote, and do 
more harm than good. They muft be 
genera, operating equally’ in ail: ‘the 
ftates: and they inuft have the general 
opinion of the merchants of the coun- 
try in their favour, efpecially in the be- 
ginning, to render them effe€tual: and 
laftly they muft not begin of too high 
a key, lef the temptation to fmuggling 
fhould be too great to te refifted with - 
out a large number of revenue officers, 
which would render the government 
ocious. I believe the general impott re- 
commended by congrets, may be carri- 
ed into operation, with the general con- 
currence of the merchants. If the laws 
fhould take effeé&t, it muft be our aim 
to make the execution of them popu- 
lar. A general afiociation of the mer- 
chants of reputation in each trading 
town, would be more effectual to keep 
inferior charaéters in awe, and to pre- 
vent fmuggling, than a hoft of tide- 
waiters and cuftom. houfe runners. 

If what I have faid fhail afford you 
any ufeful information, it will give me 
pleafure. It has been written amidit 
frequent interruptions, and with lefs 
attention to method, than I fhould have 
given it, if I had leifure: but as itis 
intexxied tor your private infpection, it 
may anfwer the end intended, though it 
may coft you a littl: more trouble té 
underftand the meaning of the writer, 
than if it were better drefled. I thould 
with ****** to have the reading of it. 
It will draw his attention to objects 
proper for his confideration, and enable 
him to compare his own experience arid 
obfervetions with thofe I have fugreft- 
ed, and probably to make fome correc* 
tions in both: for as to fome points, 
puticularly thefe refpeéting the manu- 
faétures of the different countries in 
Europe, I {peak rather from inferences, 
than from accurate knowledge of fats. 
Thole inferences, however, are the re- 
fult of candid reafoning on fuch fa&s 
as I have obtained the knowledge of. 

I am, dear fir, 

Affeétionately yours. 

P. S. Since I wrote the foregoing, I 

have fern an Engilihh pamphlet, enti he, 
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«¢ Obfervations on the commerce of the 
American ftates with Europe and the 
Welt Indies,” &c. fuppofed to have 
been written by lord Sheffield. It ap- 
pears to me todifcover too much know- 
ledge in the principles and practice of 
commerce for a lord; and too intimate 
a knowledge of the peculiarities in va- 
rious partsof America, for an Englith 
man, who has not retided in it. FE, 
thevefore, the author be an Englithman, 
I conclude he has had the affittance of 
an American: and, if a lord, he mutt 
have drawn much aid from merchants. 
Whoever he be, he appears to ms: to 
have a good general knowledge of the 
fubject, and to have treated it with great 
{kill and judgment, for the purpofe he 
has in view. ‘There is an appearance of 
candour in his mode of arranging the 
articles of our jmports and exports: 
but the prejudices of an Eng ifhman, ia 
atersbing too much to his own coun- 
try, ave plaily cifcernible: and hence 
he errs in many of his inferences. He 
builds too much alio on the advantoges 
of Canada and Nova Scotia, which 
make an effential past of his founda- 
tion: and the whole that he refts on the 
navigation of the Miulifiippi, muft be 
reiected. Abaiing for circumftances of 
this kind, I think he has flewn great 
fk li and judgment in the performance : 
aod were I a fubject of Britain, I thould 
concur with him in many effent.ai 
points. I agree with him in the impor- 
tance of the carrying trade. As a Bri- 
ton, he is. right in contending for as 
much.as his. nation can obtain. He is 
right.alio in his doétrine with refpect ta 
us, that if we do not retain a confider- 
able part, in proportion to our imports 
and exports, it would he better for us 
to. be colonies than an independent na- 
tion. I confider it on the whole as an 
uieful pamphiet; and am well pleafed 
with its being reprinted in this country, 
preluming that our ftatefmen will have 
wildom enough to improve the hiuts 
this weiter atlor ds us. 
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Notes comcerning the united flates of 
» America, coubaining fadks end chjer- 
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wations relating ta that country, for 
the information of emigrauts. Ajcribe 
ed to Tench Coxe,. ¢/9- 
HE united ‘tates of America are 
fituated in the northern divifion 
of that extenfive portion of the glohe,. 
between the thirty-firit and forty-fixth 
degrees of northern latitude. ‘J he ex. 
treme length of their ter:itories 15 about 
1250 mules, the breadth about 1040 
Thew fuperficies is computed to Le 
640,090,000 acres ot iapd and weter s 
and, after deduéting the {pace occup.ed 
by the capacious Jakes and mughty 
rivers, which fertilize snd iccom:noe- 
date this country, and occupy above « 
feventh part of ics furface, there re- 
main about §99,000,cc9 of acres of 
fait land. 

In fo very extend:lafcene, it will 
be naturally expeéted, that the £. uits of 
the earth are many and various; ani 
accordingly we find, in the prelent halt- 
tried ftate of the capacities of our 
foil and climate, alift of invaluable pro. 
dutions preient themfelves, fome fuund 
by the firit difcoverers ot the count:y— 
others introduced by mere accident—eand 
others traniported trom Eur: ope, ducmg 
the fimple ftate of agriculture in the 
Jat century. Inour fouthern latitudes, 
including the ftates of Georgia, Sou.h 
Carolina and North Carolina, tice, 
much fuperior to that of Italy or the 
Levant, is railed in very great quanti- 
ties. The comparative value of this 
grain was twenty five per cent. in the 
Englifh markets for the Ameiicau more 
than the Italian or Levant rice, as long 
as the latter was foldthere: but, from 
the ample quantity and goodnefs of our 
rice, it {lems pr ababl:, that no Meditcrs 
ranean tice is now injported inte Eug- 
land, as it has for foune time been ont 
ted i their general accounts of prices, 
The South Carolinacrop alone, of 4759, 
appears to have been above 100,080 
tierces, weighing £9 milous of pountia, 
It is expected that Virginia wail caddy 
this article to her lid of expor:s 5 as it 
is fuppoied, a large body cf iwamp in 
her moft eafte:n countics, is capaie of 
producing 3 and mountaw aice his 

Gen, calied by way of experiment, an 
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her new country ftear the head of the 
Ohio. 

Tobacco isa ftaple article of all the 
ftates, from Georgia as far north as 
Maryland, including both. Virginia, 
alone, generally exported before the re- 
volution, 55,000 hogfheads, weighing 
fifty-five millions of pounds—Mary- 
land 30,000 hogfheads. ‘The Carolt- 
nas and Georgia, which raifed but lit- 
tle of this article before the revolution, 
have, of late years, produced very large 
guantities : and, as Virginia and Mary- 
land are turning more of their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of wheat, Indian 
corn, flax, and hemp, the Carolinas and 
Georgia will probably extend the culti- 
vation of this plant, to which their foil 
and climate are well fuited. 

Indigo is produced by North Caro- 
tina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Of 
this valuable commodity, 1,300,000 
pounds weight have been fhipped from 
the city of Charlefton alonein one year : 
but this, and the other two articles be- 
fore mentioned, areraifed in much lefs 
proportions in North Carolina, than in 
South Carolina and Georgia. The 
uniform of our national troops has 
been heretofore of blue cloth, as alfo of 
the militia in general. Our clergy are 
alfo permitted by our cultoms to wear 
this colour: and it is generally liked a- 
mong the moft frugal and moft expen- 
five people. Thefe circumftances will 
no doubt be duly attended to in our fu- 
ture laws and regulations, and will ope- 
rate very favourably for the indigo plan- 
ters, without any expenfe to the country. 

Cotton has been lately adopted as an 
article of culture in the fouthern {tates : 
and as the prices of rice, tobacco, and 
indigo decline, it muft be very benefi- 
cial to the owners and purchafers of 
lands in that part of our unien. This 
article is raifed with eale in Spain, eve. 
ry part of which kingdom lies further 
north than the Carolinas, and in the 
fame latitudes as Virginia, Maryland, 
and the Delaware ftates. It is alfo 
raifedin all that part of Afiatic Tur- 
key, which lies between Scanderoon 
and Smyrna, which are in the latitudes 
of the three iaft ftates. As cur people 
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will increafe very rapidly by emigration 
and the courfe of nature, it is certain 
we cannot procure wool from our own 
internal refources in fufficient quanti- 
ties. The owners of cotton plantations 
may therefore expect a conftant and 
great demand for this article, as a fubfti- 
tute tor wool, belides its ordinary ufes 
for light goods. 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine are pro- 
duced in immenfe quantities in North 
Carolina, which ftate fhips more of 
thefe articles, particularly the laft, than 
all the reft of our union. Tar and pitch 
are alfo produced in the fouthern parts 
of Jerfey, and more or lefs in all the 
fiates fouthward of that, 

Befides thefe, myrtle wax, and thofe 
two invaluable timbers, the live oak and 
red cedar, are peculiar tothe Carolinas 
and Georgia: and they have Indian corn, 
hemp, flax, boards, ftaves, thingles, 
leather, beef, pork, butter, minerals, 
foffils, and many other artictes in com- 
mon with the middle, or eaftern ttates ; 
alfo fkins, furs, and ginfeng from their 
Indian country. 

The wheat country of the united 
ftates lies in Virginia, Maryland, Deia- 
ware, Pennfylvania, New Jerfey, and 
Neéw York, and the wefternmott parts of 
ConneMicut, as 2lfo the weftern parts 
of the two Carolinas, and probably of 
Georgia, for their own ufe. The charac - 
ter of the American flour is fo well 
known, that it is unneceffary to fay any 
thing in commendation of it here. Vir- 
ginia exported before the war 800,000 
bufhels of wheat—Maryland above 
half that quantity. ‘Che export of flour 
from Penn{ylvania (with the wheat) was 
equivalent to 1,200,000 buthels in 1788, 
and about 2,090,000 of bufhels in 1789, 
which, however, was a very favourable 
year. New York exports in flour and 
wheat equivalent to 1,000,900 of bufh- 
els. In the wheat ftates are alfo produ- 
ced great quantities of Indian corn, or 
maize. Virginia formerly exported half 
a million of bufhels. Maryland fhips 
a great deal of this article, and confi- 
derable quantities, raifed in Delaware, 
Pennfylvania, New Jerfey, New York, 
and Connefiicut, are exported—as are 
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the wheat and flour of thofe five ftates, 
from Philadelphia and New York, 
there being little foreign trade from 
Delaware or Jerfey—and the weftern 
parts of Connecticut thipping with refs 
expenfe from the ports on Hudfon’s 
river than thofe of their own ftate. 

Hemp and flax are raifed in very 
Jarge quantities throughout the united 
itates. And thotgh South Carolina and 
Georgia produce lefs than any other 
ftates, of the{e two articles, they are ca- 
pable of raifing immenfe quantities. 
Georgia, from the advantage fhe has in 
the river Savannah, could produce 
hemp with the greateft profit. Large 
portions of the new lands of all the 
ftates are well fuited to hemp and flax. 

Though fheep are bred inall parts of 
America, yet the moft populous parts 
of the middle ftates, and the eaftern 
ftates which have been long fettled, and 
particularly the latter, are the places 
wherethey thrive beft. In the four eaf- 
tern or New England ftates, they form 
onc of the greateft objects of the far- 
mer’s attention, and one of his fureft 
fources of profit. The demand for 
woo], which has of late increafed ex- 
ceedingly with the growth of our manu- 
faGtures, will add confiderably to the 
former handfome profits of theep: and 
the confumption of their meat by the 
manufacturers, will render them ftill 
more beneficial. 

Horned or neat cattle are alfo bred in 
every part of the united ftates. In the 
wettern counties of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia, where they have an 
extenfive range, and mild winters with- 
out fnows of any duration—they run 
at large, and multiply very faft. In the 
middle ftates, cattle require more of 
the care and attention they ufwally re- 
ceive in Europe, and they are generally 
good—often very fine. But in the eaf- 
tern ftates, whofe principal objeéts on 
the land, have until lately been paftur- 
age and grazing, cattle are very nu- 
merous indeed, and univerfally fine. 
Cheefe is, of courfe, moft abundant in 
thofe ftates. No European country can 
excel the united {tates inthe valuable ar- 
ticle of falt provifions. Our exports of 
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this kind are every day increafing ; as 
the raifing of cattle is peculiarly pro. 
fitable to farmers, the greater part of 
whom have more land, than they can 
cultivate even with the plough. Barley 
and oats are the produétions of every 
ftate, though leatt cultivated to the 
fouthward. Virginia however is turn. 
ing her attention to barley, as alfo Ma- 
ryland, and can raife great quantities. 

Mnaits, fpars, faves, heading, boards, 
plank, {cantling, and (quare timber, are 
found in alnoft all the ftates : but Neve 
Hampthire, and the adjowming province 
of Maine, which is conneéted with 
Maachufetts, are the two mott plentifea 
feenes. The ftock there feems al:noit 
inexhauftible. In New York they a- 
bound: and in North Caroitaa and 
Georgia, the pitch-pine plaak, aad 
fcanthng, and oak ftaves, are excellent, 
efpecially m the former. ‘The itock of 
thefé articles on the Chefapeak and 
Delaware bays is more exhauited s but 
yet there 1s a great deal on Sve rivers 
of both for exportation, befides oun. 
dance for home confumption. Coatider- 
able quantities are alfo brought te the 
Charlefton market, bet a large part of 
them is from the adjaceut ttates of Geor- 
gia and North C.rolma. When their 
internal navigation fhatl be improved, 
South Carolina will open new fources of 
thefe articles. 

Pot-afhes and pearl-athes have be- 
come very valuable articles to the land- 
holders and merchants of the unsted 
ftates: but their importance was un- 
known twenty years ago. A fingle faét 
will illustrate the wealth that may be 
acquired by this manufacture. The 
ftate of Maffachufetts, which has been 
fettled twice as long as the [other } ftates 
on amedium—which contains about a 


fiftieth part of the territory of the unit- _ 


ed ftates—which ts among the molt po- 
pulous of them—and contequently matt 
have far lefs wood to fpare than many 
other parts of the union—has neverthelefs 
fhipped two hundred thouland dollass 
worth of thefe two articles in a year. 
New England and N-w York have de- 
rived great advantage from their atten- 
tion to pot and pearl-sfiges : but it has 
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hitherto been made in very inconfidera- 
be quantities, in the {tates to the jouth- 
ward of them. In moft of them it has 
been entirely overlooked. New Jerky 
and Delaware have more foretls than 
Maffachufetts: and as there is no part 
ef enher of thofe flates, that hes twen- 
ty-five miles from nevigable water, 
they may venture to expend their wood, 
and to depewd upon cow. In the other 
fix ftates, which lie fouth of Hudton’s 
river, the materials for pot-ath are ini- 
menie—as aifo in the {tate of New York. 

A grand dependence of the eattern 
ftates is their valuable fifheries. A de- 
tail of thefe is unneceflary. It is tuth- 
cient to fay, that, witha {mall excep- 
tion in favour of New York, the whale 
great fea fifbery of the united ftate-, is 
cariied on by New England: and itis 
ma variety of ways highly bencficial to 
ovr landed and manufacturing interetts. 

Iron is abundant throughout the uni- 
en, except in Now England and the 
Delaware ftate; though the former we 
not deftitute of it; and the latter ean 
draw it as conveniently from the other 
fates on the Delaware river, as if it 
were in her own bowels. Virginia ts the 
ftate moft pregnant with miner.ls and 
toffiis of anyin cu. union. 

Deer kins, and 2 vavicty of furs, are 
edtained by all the Mates fiom th. Indi- 
an country, either direétly, or through 
the medium of their neighbours. Hi- 
thertothey have been exported in large 
quai.tities: but from the rapid pro- 
grefsof eurmanufactures, that expor- 
tation muft diminith. 

The article of pork, fo important in 
navigation and trade, merits particular 
notice. The plenty of maft or nuts of 
the oak and beech, in fome places, and 
of Indian corn every where, occafions 
ours to be very fine, and abundant. 
Jworames among us are pre eminent 
— Burlington and Connecuicut : the firtt 
of which is generally given to the pork 
ef Pennivivamic, and the mitcle and 
northern parts of Jerfey: the fecond is 
the quality of all the pork north ot Jer- 
fey. It may be fafely affirmed, that 
they are fully equal to the perk of Jre- 


land, and Britanny, and much cheaper. 


Ciier can be produced with eale ia 
confiderable quantiues, from Virginia 
inclufive to the moft northern fates, 
as alfo in the weftern country of the Ca- 
rolinas and Georgia: but New Jericy 
and New England have hitherto paid 
moft citention to this drink. An exqul- 
fite brandy is diftilled from the exien- 
five peach-orchards, w'ich grow upon 
the numerous rivers of the Chelape.k, 
aud in parts of Pennfylvanie, and way 
be made in the greater part of our 
country. 

Silk has been attempted with fuccefS 
in the fouthernmoft ftates, fo far us due 
attention was paid to it: butis not well 
fuited to the nature of their labourers, 
who, being blacks, are not carefus or 
fkilful: ond there are many other ob- 
jects of more importance and profit in 


athe agriculture of thofe fertile ftates, 


In Conneéticut, wheve there is a feniu- 
ble and caretul white populatien, and 
where land is comparatively fcarce and 
deur, it is found to le pratticrble and 
beneficial, A project to extend the 
white Italian mulberry tree over all the 
ftates, has been formed by iome per- 
jevering individuals, acquainted with 
the propr gation of them. A great part of 
Conneci.cutis already fuppled. An ex- 
tenfive nurlery has been ettabsithed near 
*hiladelphia; anoihey at Princeton ia 
New Jeriey; and two more aie at this 
time commenced on New York anJ 
Long Iflands. 

Rye is produced generally through 
all the fates north of the Carolinas, 
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aid in the weftern parts of the three 


fouthern Rates. But the detail of A- 
nerican produdtions, and the parts iq 
which they moit abound, would be very 
hngthy. It wall therefore be fuBicient 
to tay, that, in addition to the above 
ccpital articles, the united ftates produce 
or contain flaxiece!, fpelts, liae-fone, 
allum, faltpetie, lead, copper, coal, fiec- 
ftone, marble, ftone fi 
clay, brick clay, a variety of flip-tun- 
ber, fhingles, holiy, beech, poplar, 
curkd maple, black walnut, wid cher- 
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rv, am! ober woods, futabie for cabi- | 


net-makers, fhingles ot cedar and cy- 
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tallow, hides, leather, tanners* bark, ma- 
ple fugar, hops, mutiard feed, potatoes, 
and all the other principal vegetables ; 
apples, and @il the other pran ip ufiuits 5 
clover, and all the other principal grails. 
On ‘the fubieet of our productions, 
it is‘only neceffary to ald, that they 
muft be numerous, divcriified, and ex- 
tremely valuable, as the various parts 
ef our country, lie in the fame lati- 
tale as Spain, Portugal, the middle 
and fouthers provinces of France, the 
fertile ifland of Sicily, and the greater 
part of Italy, European and Afintic 
Turkey, and the kingdom of China, 
which mcintains by its own agriculture 
more people than any country in the 
world, 

The fands cfthe united Rites, though 
expable of producing fo great a variety 
of necefary and ufeful articles, are 
much cheaper than in Europe. Farms, 
which lie in fuch of our fates as have 
been longeft fettled 2nd improved, can 
be purchaied for lefs money than the 
medium value of farming lands in any 
civilized part of the world: an. our new 
lands, as well within the particular 
beunds of the feveral ftates, as thofe in 
the weftern territory of eur confecerat- 
ed republic, are to he procured at every 
variety of price, from a fifth of a Mex- 
sean dollar, or Iefs, to two or three of 
thofe dollars per acre, either for cath at 
the tirfe of purchafe, a reafonable cre. 
dit for a part, or a long credit on mort- 
gage for the whole. ‘This difference in 
the price of new or unfettied lands is 
eccahioned by the difference of fituation 
and quality, ‘heir nearnefs to good roads 
afd water carriage, the quantity want- 
ed by the purchafer, his capacity to pay 
the money, the length of the credit piv 
en, the wants or neceffities of the tel- 
lers, and other civcumftances, which 
reafon will naturally fugget. The mot 
advantageous mode is, for a gumber of 
peffons to emirate together, with ami- 
milter ard fchoolmafter. If fuch imsli 
bodies of péople can ouly comman | me- 
ney enough toereét their litte buselings, 
wheretimber cofts nothing and ts abun 
dant, and to buy plain wholcfome pro. 
Pilions to live op for a yrar, they my 


procure lands upon very convement and 
ealy terms tor feweral years, with litee 
advance, andia many inftinces without 
the lesii aivance of perchale money, 
Lakourimg people in farming, mana. 
fadtur ng, and the mechanical trades, 
ein get conitant employment, and bet- 
ter wages, than in the deare't countries 
of Europe; becaule we have fo much 
land, fo many new dwelling-houfes, 
woikfhops, barns, and other busldiags 
tuecct, and jo many dew trades and 
manutactories to effablifh, And though 
the wices of the :nduftrious poor are 
very good, yetthe neceffaries of life are 
cheaper than in Europe, and the arti- 
cles uled are more comfertable and 
plerfing. The mediem price of meat 
ant fith in many parts of America, is 
lower than the price of flour in Europe, 
efpecially if bought hy the carcafe. The 
French fleet were fuppled with their 
heef lait year, at ten fillings Rerling, 
for one huadred pounds w ight, in the 
city of Botton. Pickled beet was told 
in the fume yew, in the city of New 
York, for twenty to twenty.two thil- 
lings fterling per barvel of two hundred 
poun’s wengit, mecluding the cof of 
the faltantcatk. Beef was fold by the 
fide and carcafe at Trenton, wm New 
Jerfey, at leis than ten th lings Merling 
per hundred pownds; andia Philadel 
phia at ten thillings terlag, in 2789, 
Thefe parcels were of the sterior kind. 
The firft cuts of the fine cattle are 
higher, as mutt be fupnofed, eipecially 
in thole three cities, wluch are the larg- 
eft im the united ftates; bueee muy be 
fafely «firmed that an American cent 
(hein equal to the hundredth part of 
a2 Mexican dollar) will buy as good 
butchers’ aveat in the capitals ot the &- 
vera! American Sates, asa penny fer. 
lag will bay in Amfterdam, Paris, or 
Lordor. Frith, in all our coues and 
towns near the fea, are excellent, shun - 
dant, and cheaper far than tutchers” 
meit, and poultsy .«@ f low, that a 
turkey, of fourteen of fifteen poun!s 
weight, may be bought for duce thil. 
lings and aine-pence to four thillings 
and fix.pence theramg. Add to thas, 
many pomcral necefansgs and conve 
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niences of life are cnurcly free from 
excife, ov duty, at this time; and will 
be lightly charged for a long while to 
come—{uch as home-made malt liquors 
and cider, coal and fire-wood, oil, foap, 
and leather : and even foreign falt pays 
only about thwee-pence fterling duty on 
importation, and no excile or duty 
whatever. Nor have we any window- 
tax or hearth-money, nor feveral other 
taxes, by which large jums are raifed in 
Europe. 

Many things are daily prefcnting 
themfelves, by which the profits of land 
will be greatly enhanced in this coun- 
try. We have hitherto imported a great 
pert of our drink from abroad, viz. 
rum, brandy, gin, &c.: but we find, if 
we extend our breweries fo far as to 
render thefe fpiritous liquors unneceffa- 
ry, that we fhall want above two milli- 
ons of buftels of barley for the purpofe, 
and large quantities of hops, befides 
having ule ior a further part of the 
immenie quantities of fire-wood and 
coal with which our country abounds. 
We have alo obtained the European 
«von mill, by means of which, and a 
few of our imnumerable mill feats, the 
owners ot lands, in the fix fouthern 
fizies, will be called upon to fupply 
great quanuties of cotton. ‘Tlie move- 
ments of a mili for {pinning flax, hemp, 
and combed wool, have alfo been con- 
firuSted here, by whieh our farmers, 
throughout the union, will be called upon 
to fupply further quantities of flax and 
henyp, and to increafe their theep. The 
rolling mull for ivon and other metals— 
and the tilt-hammer for all large iron 
work,—have been lately brought into 
extenfive ufe, and will no doubt be 
ere&lod in all the ftates. But the detail 
of water works, and mechaniim, which 
may be introduced imto a country, that 
has, moderately {peaking, ten thoufand 
(and probably nearer twenty thoufand) 
mill feats, would be endlefs. 

There is a ftriking difference be- 
tween the navigable waters of the 
united ftates and thofe of any 
country in the ald world. The Elbe is 
the only river in Europe, which will 
pauit a fea velsl to fail up it for fo 
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great alength as feventy miles. The 
Hudion’s or North River, between the 
ftates of New York and New Jerfey, 
is navigated by fea veflels one hundred 
and eighty miles from the ocean; the 
Delaware, between Penniylvania, New 
Jerfey and the Delaware ttate, one hun- 
dred and fixty miles; the Patowmac, 
between Virginia and Maryland, three 
hundred miles: and there are feveral 
other rivers, bays, and founds, of ex- 
tenfive navigation, far exceeding the 
great river Elbe. The inland boatabls 
waters and lakes are equally numerous 
and great. 

In a country thus circumftanced, 
producing the great raw materials for 
manufactures, and pofleffing unlimited 
powers, by water and refourcesof fuel, 
fubjeét alfo to heavy charges upon the 
importation of foreign fabrics, to ne- 
gle& manufa&tures would have been 
almoft criminal. Thefe important ideas 
have taken full poffeffion of the Ame- 
rican mind. ‘The theory is now every 
where approved : and in New England, 
Pennfylvania, and feveral other fta‘es, 
the pra¢tice has been taken up with 
confiderable f{pirit and very extenfively. 
Mafter workmen in every manufactur- 
ing and mechanical art (except thofe of 
fuperfluous or luxurious kinds) wiih 
their journeymen and labourers, muft 
fucceed here. The freight, infurance, 
and other charges of a long voyage, of 
three thoyfand miles, and the duties 
laid here, operate greatly in favour of 
American fabrics. Manufagtures by 
fire, water, and emigrating workmen, 
muft fucceed even in the moft agricul- 
tural of our ftates, and will meet with 
every encouragement in the New Eng- 
land ftates, and others whofe lands are 
nearly full. A regard for the republi- 
can manners of our country, and juf- 
tice to foreigners, remder it a duty te 
warn the manufacturers of fine, fuper- 
fluous, and luxurious articles, not to 
emigrate to thefe fates. Gold and fiJ- 
ver and other laces, embroidery, jew- 
ellery, rich fiiks and filk velvets, fine 
cambrics, fine lawns, fine muflins, and 
articles of that expenfive nature, have 
few wearers here. 
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Ship-building is an art for which the 
united ftates are peculiarly qualified by 
their fkill in the conftruétien, and by 
the materials, with which their coun- 
try abounds: and they are ftrongly 
tempted to purfue it by their commer- 
cial fpirit, by the capital fitheries in their 
bays and on their coalts, and by the pro- 
duétions of a great and rapidly-in- 
creafing agriculture. They build their 
oak veflels on lower terms than the chea- 
peft European veffels of fir, pine, and 
larch. Thecoft of an oak fhip in New 
England, is about twenty-four Mexican 
dollars per ton fitted for fea: a fir vetfel 
cofts in the ports of the Baltic thirty-five 
Mexican doilars: and the American fhip 
will be much the moft durable. The coft 
of a veffel of the American live-oak aad 
cedar, which will laft (if falted in her 
timbers) thirty years, is only thirty-fix 
to thirty-eight dollars in our different 
ports ; and an oak fhip, in the cheapeft 
part of England, Holland, or France, 
fitted in the fame manner, wiil cot 
fifty-five to fixty dollars. In fuch a 
country, the fifheries and commerce, 
with due care and attention on the part 
of government, muft be profitable. 
The public debt of the united fiates, 
occafioned by the revolution war, is 
eftimated at about eightcen millions of 
pounds fterligg; but as they have an 
extenfive fettled territory—above two 
hundred and forty millions of acres of 
vacant land—as their excifes and duties 
upon foreign articles are not mere than 
one fourth ot thofe of Great Britain—as 
they have no excifes or duties upon 
articles of theirown growth or manu- 
faéture—and laitly, as they are every 
year faving large fums by the intro- 
duGton of new manufa&tures and the 
extenfion of old ones, this debt cannot 
be confidered as heavy. The interett 
of the public debts of France and 
Great Britain (which are nearly equal 
to each other) is, in each initance, full 
nine inillions fterling. And as our debt, 
lke the debts of all nations, 1s fold for 
iefs than its nominal value, two years* 
intereft of the debts of either of thofe 
two nations would entirely fink it— 
The capital of the Britifh debt 1s 
Vor. VIII. No. I. 
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above thirteen times as great 2s ours 
—and the annual expenfes of tieir go- 
vernment exceed ours beyond ail rea- 
fonable comparifion. The annual ex- 
pentes of France are full greater, be- 
ing about one hundred and five mil- 
lions of dollars. If thofe two nations 
can hive comfort and eale, under fuch 
debts and expenfes, America can have 
no hardthip or difficulty to apprehend. 

The people of the principal European 
nations will find themielves more af 
home in America than in any foreign 
country, to wluch they can emigrate. 
The Englith, German, and Dutch 
languages are fluently fpoken by large 
bodies of our citizens, who have emi- 
grated from thofe countries, er who 
are the defcendants of emigrants. The 
French language is alfo fpoken by fome 
in our towns. There are many emi- 
grants from other nations, and the de- 
fcendants of {uch emigrants. Our po- 
pulation has been derived from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Ger- 
many, the united netherlands, Sweden, 
and France, and a few from feveral 
other countries. It is computed to be 
about three millions at this time: and 
the population of no country can in- 
cveale fo rapidly: becauie hving ts no 
where fo cheap, and we are conitantly 
giining people from the nations of the 
old word, 

The tiate of literature in the united 
ftates is re{pe&table, and is rapidly ad- 
vancing and «xrending. Seminaries of 
learning are {pread from north to fouth. 
There are five univerfitics, no one of 
which, however, is on a very extenfive 
fcale—fourteen colleges, and forty-eight 
public academies, betides very many efta- 
blifhments of {chools, in the townfhips 
or hundreds, and under the care of re- 
ligtious corporations and focieties.— 
Vhere is fearcely an imitance of a 
fiate conftitution, which does not recog- 
nize the utility of public fehools, and 
the neceflity of \upporting and increating 
them. Liberal grants of lands and o. 
ther real eftates, and of monies, for thefe 
filutary purpofes, have been and ave 
continually made. 


The fituation of civil liberty in Ame- 
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rica is io univerfally known that it is 
{carcely neceflary to add any thing up- 
en that head. Yet ‘t may not be amifs 
briefly to mention, that no man can be 
convicted of any crime in the united 
ftates, without the unanimous verdiét 
of tweJve jurymen—that he cannot be 
deprived of any money, lands, or oth+r 
property, nor punifhed in his perion, 
but by fome known law, made and 
publifhed before the circumftance or act 
im quettion took place—that all foreign- 
ers may freely exercife their trades and 
employments, on landing in our coun. 
try, upon equal terms with our own 
natural born citizens—that they may 
return at any time, to their native 
country, without hindrance or molefta- 
tion, and may take with them the pro- 
perty they brought hither, or what they 
may have afterwards acquired here 
that if they choofe to remain among us, 
they will become completely-natura- 
lized free citizens by only two years re- 
fidence; but may purchafe and hold 
lands the day of their arrival, by tak- 
ing an oath to any one of the ftates— 
and that a free citizen of the united 
ftates hath a right, direétly or indirect- 
ly, to cle&t every officer of the ftate in 
which he lives, and every officer of the 
united ftates. 

The fituation of religious rights in 
the American flates, though alfo well 
known, is too important, too precious 
a circumitance, to be omitted. Almoft 
every feét and form of Chriftianity is 
known here—as alfo the Hebrew 
church. None are tolerated. All are 
admitted, aided by mutual charity and 
concord, and fupported and cherifhed 
hy the laws. In this land of promife 
for the good men of all denominations, 
are attually to be found, the indepen- 
dent or congregetional church trom 
England, the proteftant epifcopal church 
(teparated by our revolution from the 
church of England) the quaker church, 
the Englith, Scotch, Irth and Dutch 
pre-tenian or calvimift churches, the 
Roman catholic church, the German 
Lutheran church, the German reform- 
ed church, the baptift and anabapuift 
churches, the hugonot or French pro- 
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teftant church, the Moravian church, 
the Swedith epiicopal church, the fece- 
ceders from the Scotch church, the me- 
nonift church, with other chriftian feés, 
and the Hebrew church. Mere tolera- 
tion is a doétrine exploded by our ge- 
neral conftitution; inftead of which 
have been fubftituted an unqualified 
admiffion, and affertion, * that their 
own modes of worfhip and of faith 
equally belong to all the worfhippers 
of God, of whatever church, feét, or 
denomination.” 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1790. 












































«*, The writer of the foregoing 
publication has found himéfelf reftrained 
in his ftatement of faéts concerning the 
united ftates, by the want of that accu- 
rate and various information, which a 
full account of fo extenfive and grand a 
fcene neceflarily requires: and his 
narrow limits obliged him to omit fe- 
veral important facts, very interefting 
to emigrants of every defcription. He 
hopes that fome of the excellent pens, 
which abound in every part of our uni- 
on, will be employed in fhewing the 
true fituation of things in each ftate, 
that, from the thirteen details, the 
extraordinary capacity of the united 
ftates of America, to promote the com- 
fort and happinefs of the human race, 
may be duly manifefted, 

2 a |] SO 
A fure method of raifing Indian corn on 
poor ground, as experienced bya gen- 
tleman of the fate of New York. 
ISSOLVE faltpetre in water, fo 
D as to make it very ftrong. Soak 
your feed corn therein until it become 
{welled : then plant it in the ufual way, 
It will produce three times the crop, 
and will be ripe three weeks fooner, 
than the fame fort of corn, planted 
without foaking, on ground of the fame 
quality, and in the fame quantity. 
0-H] ~~ 
To make potatoe yeaft. 


OIL and peel the potatoes as for 
the table : math them very fine : 
havea pot of water boiling, in which 
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put a handful of hops: put the pota- 
toes in it, and let it boil for about ten 
minutes: then take it off : have a double 
handful of flour in a jar; ftir the po- 
tatoes into this, mixing them well to- 
gether ; when cool add foe good yeatt. 


To preferve it for ufe in warm weather. 

Take a dith of flour, and, while 
the yeaft is in the higheit ftate ef fer- 
mentation, ftir it with the flour lightly 
with your hands, fo as to damp the 
fleur with the yeaft, but not to make a 
dough of it. Then dry it : when per- 
fe&tly dry, keep itin aclean linen bag 
to hang in your kitchen. When you 
want to make bread, or renew your 
yeaft, you muft diffolve a piece of this 
dried pafte, and mix it up witha {mall 
quantity of flour; then it is ready for 
making your bread. 


ee Si ee a 


Advantages of the ufe of oxen in buf- 
bandry. 

F the various modes, propofed 

for the improvement of the pre- 
fent fyftem of agriculture in this coun- 
try, none appears to have a higher 
claim to the attention of our farmers, 
than the introduction of amore general 
ufe of exen, as fubititutes for hor{es in 
the cultivation of the earth, and the o- 
ther operations of hufbandry. 

Our brethren of the New England 
ftates, who have for many years becn 
in the habit of employing thele ufeful 
animals, have brought the training of 
them toa degree of pertection unknown 
tous. There they are ufed univerially 
in the plough : and long journies are 
performed by them with equal difpatch, 
and much lefs expenfe than with hortes, 
When young, they are accuftomed to a 
quick motion, and are generally bitied, 
and fhod with cloven fhoes. The firtt 
coft and charges of maintaining horfes 
upon a farm, cannot, upon the mott 
moderate calculation, be computed at 
lefs than twice or three times the ex- 
penfe attending a number of oxen, fut- 
ficient to perform the fame labour. 
Horfes are, trom their nature, a more 
precarious property—fub}: ct to 2 great- 


er varicty of accidents and dilsales ; 





and, when paft labour, occafion a 
heavy lofs to the proprietors of them. 
On thecontrary, a well-trained ox in- 
creales in value until he be nine or ten 
years old ; and the profit from his labour 
in the mean time, amply repays the 
farmer every expenfe incurred in raifing 
and training him to fervice : and when 
no longer capable of labour, inftead of 
fubjeéting his owner to a heavy lo!s by 
death, he yields a handiome profit. I¢ 
therefore an ox, when fatted tor beef at 
ten years old, will produce a fum equal 
to the expenfe of maintaining him until 
that period, it follows, 2s an obvious 
truth, that all his labour is a clear pro- 
fit to the farmer. 

In another point of view, the ufe of 
oxen appears highly advantageous. By 
increafing the number of cattle, acon- 
fiderable addition will arife to the quan. 
tity of manure made on our farms ; 
and what to this country is of the molt 
ferious importance, we fhall be enabled 
to increafe the quantity of our beet, 
pork, cheefe, butter, candles, and foap 
for market: for though on the firit 
glance, the truth of this obferva- 
tion may not appear fufficiently ftrik- 
ing—yet it muft require no force of 
reafoning to convince a mind but toler- 
ably informed, that the quantity of 
milk yielded by every additional cow, 
will enable the farmer to raife an addi- 
tional hog. 

There is another benefit, of equal 
importance to any of thofe I have men- 
tioned, which ought to operate as an in- 
ducement to increale the number of our 
cattle : I mean the promotion of that 
moft invaluable branch of manufactures, 
tanning. This will afford the farmer a 
certain demand for his hides, and pro- 
mote the real interefts of the country in 
the higheit degree. 

As the means of promoting {obri- 
ety and temperance among our young 
people, the ufe of oxen may be found 
advantageous. An attachment to hor- 
fes often leads to great and unwarrant- 


able exceffes : and the command cf 


them often draws our young mez in- 
to temptations, which woud not oth 


wife be within their reach; for tew of 
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them would be fond of walking to ta- 
verns, when at a ciftance from their 
homes. 

A firiking inflance of the effects a 
riing fiom the different cuftonis of 
farming with hories and oxen, is ex- 

hibited by the defcendants of the original 
Dutch fetilers of the ftate of New 
York, and their neighbours of Connec- 
ticut. The latter, by their ute of ox- 
en, notwithitanding the comparative in- 
hofpitality of the foil of a great pro- 
portion of their land, are na ftate of 
profperity far fuperior to the tormer, 
who feed away to thet horfes almoft 
all the grain they rate irom their rich 

d feitile lands. 

itis apeculiar happinefs to thus coun- 
ty, thatone of its moft enterpriiing and 
afeful inhabitents has lately introduced 
into ita pumber ef oxen, trained and 
bred in New Engiand: and this con- 
vincing proct of the perfection to 
which thefe an:mals may be brought, 
ought to animote our farmers, and en- 
ra urage them to perfevere in the ufe of 
them, and to make every exertion to 
jncreate their number, and leffen that of 
their horfes. 

The people of New England treat 
their oxen in a marner widely differ- 
ext from that in ufe amongus. Inftead 
of working them early in the morning, 
and turning them out to pafture in the 
middie of the day, they never put them 
to the plough, until the heat of the fun 
have dried up the dew, about eight or 
nine o’ciock in the forenoon ; by which 

reans the cattle have the advantage of 
feeding on the grafs, when mouftened 
and iweetened by the dew, which 
ftrengthens and enables them to under- 
go the fatigue of labour, in the middle 
of the day, without injury. 
A friend to agriculiure. 
Burlington, April 20, 17 y0. 
—Se=]— 
On repairing roads. 
J HAVE often been furprifed aa fee- 


ing the tedious and expenfive man- 


. P , 

ner, in which a number ct people are 
every fpring employed on the highways, 
in picking, with grubbing hoes, at the 


eaith on the fides of theruts, in order 
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to fill them up. I woul! fuggeft to 
thofe who have the conducting this bu- 
finefs, that it might be ver y much expe- 
dited, and the expenfe greatly leffened, 
by employing one man with a pair of 
horfes and a plough. A thiitul active 
ploughman, with this imple imple- 
ment, would turn back into the ruts, 
the loofe ridge of earth (which is 
thrown up by the wheels of carriages ) 
as faft as his hories could walk, and 
with as much eafe as he turns a furrow 
in his field—I have feveral times tried 
this method on the roads bordering on 
the plantation, on which I have refided ; 
and have found that one man, equipped 
as above, could repair any common 
road, with refpeét to the ruts, for {e- 
veal miles in length in one day, efpe- 
cially if not very ftony-—-whereas up- 
wards of twenty men would be necel- 
fary to perform as much fervice, in the 
fame fpace of time, in the common 
mode, In many places, a heavy har- 
row would alfo be of ule, in fome to 
precede, and in others to follow the 
plough. After the ruts ard ridges are 
levelied, where there are floughs and 
quickfands, it will be proper toufe a 
cart or wheelbarrvows to fill them up, as 
is cuftomary. J. M. 
Philadeiphia, May 10, 17 
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Potatoes. 
S the prefent, and probably the 
future, demand for the gram of 


cur country will keep up tis price, the 
farmers are requefted to plant double «: 
treble the quantity of potatoes planted 
by them in former years. This excel- 
lent vegetable abounds with wholefome 
nourifhment, and is equally agreeable 
to man and beaft. The more we raile 
of them, the more grain we fhall be 
able to export, and of courie the more 
{pecie we fhall import and retaiain our 
country. 
$= DD HD +49 
The beggar. A fragment. 

PWAHE heatcf the day was over—- 
the evening was very fine—we 


ali ata Che entit—anathe door ftood 
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open—a feeble cough announced his 
approach—-"* O! a beggar! a beggar | 
fut the door, for he is coming this 
way.” But he had got too near— 
fomething, that had been a hat, was 
before in his hand—a woolen rag cover- 
ed the holes in the crown, to prevent the 
money from falling through, ** Why 
do you not go to work?” He had no 
need to anfwer—it was not quite dark. 
ld Age crawled forward, and pointed 
at his hoary locks—at the bend of his 
back; and caft an eye of reliance upon 
the ftrength of his ftaff—Pally fhook 
his head, and faid it was impoffible— 
** You thould have taken care, while 
young, to have laid up for old 
age ; prodigality, idlenefs, and vice 
have brought you to this.” A flush 
of refentmentcame over his cheek, and 
pat away inamoment. Charity, who 
fat among us, in the fhape of a lady, 
(with a tear on her check, more becom- 
ing than the richeit gem that ever a- 
dorned vain beauty) iuftantly took his 
part. “* Perhaps he has met with fome 
unmerited misfortunes ; perhaps det- 
pair has prefled the poor old man, and 
bowed his body down. If indifcretion 
have been his fault, he did not forefee 
the confequence. Let us pot iniult his 
afflictions ; but rather pay hin for his 
ufeful leffon.”’ By this time her money 
was in her hand, and the old man re- 
ceivedit with 4 look of admiration and 
gratitude, which I will not pretend to 
dcicribe. 

We wil] not own that it was fhame 
made us all, except the “fquire, fellow 
her example. He declared that  weall 
ought to be puntihed for encouraging va- 
grants”-—he offered to ttop him for ex- 
amination : * why do you not ftay in 
your own town, and be taken care of ?” 
hic replied, tottering away, ‘* the pro- 
phet hath honour favein his own coun- 
try, butthe beggar no where.” 
quefauens the "tqguie would have atked ; 
but the old man left Conicience behind, 
to aniwer for him. Mus Affectation 
wo had fled at his approach, now re- 
tu ned—fthe faid, “ thefecbeggars came 


Miore 


fuch ragged clothes, and difcovered 


viv nakednels fo, tiatic was inpof- 
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fible for a modeft woman to be pre- 
fent.”——Charity looked with a finile of 
fuperiority ; but I cannot fay, contempt. 
** Po, po,” faid the young gallant, who 
had fled and returned with mufs Affec- 
tation,  canwe find nothing but this 
old fellow to talk about ? I with they 
would not come breaking up compa- 
ny fo.” The fubje&t was dropped : 
and the ‘fquire, young gallant, and mils 
Affeétation had relief. 
TOM TACITURN, 
Worcefter, Maffachu/etts, 1788. 
184 + >> ED +4 > 
Remarkable infiance of longevity. 
N the 8thof Murch, 1764, died 
: at Fifhkill, Duchefs county, 
New York, mr. Eglebert Hoff, in the 
one hundred and twenty-eighth year of 
hisage. He was born in Norway, and 
remembered that he was a lad, driving 
a team, when news was broucht to his 
country, that king Charles I. was be- 
headed. He ferved as a foldier under 
the prince of Orange, afterwards king 
of England, in the time of king James 
II. In queen Anne's war, he went a 
privateering out of New York, being 
then aged feventy. When he returned, 
he married, had twelve children, and at- 
terwards lived a widower thirty-three 
years. He sever ufed fpeGacles, but 
read fluentiy. His memory and fenfes 
were entirely ftrong until death, which 
was occafioned by a fail that mortally 
hurt his hip. 
8 SE EP > 


Method of recovering the writing upon 


parchment, decayed by time, and of 


making it legible. 


IP the parchment, obliterated 
by time, into a veilel of cold 


water, frefh drawn from the well. In 
about a minute, teke it out, and prefs 
it between two papers, to prevent its 
A; toon as i" 


Loawatt 
rot lege, 


crumpling upin drving. 
is moceratcly dry, if it b 
repeat the opercticn two or three times 
The fkin wili then refumme its pritta 
colour, and eprear an .| 
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On the ufe of feeping feed barley in a 
dry jeajon. By mr. Fames Chapple. 
Addreffed to the fecretary of the Bath 


foctety 
SIR, 


Y great fuccefs in making the 
M following experiment, occa- 
fions my communicating an account of 
it to you, for the benefit of the public, 
if thought worthy a place in the third 
volume of the Bath fociety’s expert- 
mental papers. 

The iatt {pring being remarkably 
dry, Ll foaked my feed barley in the 
black woter taken from a refervoir, 
which conttuntly receives the draming 
cf my dung heap and ftables. As the 
licht corn Moated on the top, I fkim- 
med it off, and let the reft ttand twenty- 
four hou On taking it from the wa- 
ter, [saixea the feed grain with a fufh- 
cient quantity of fitted wood-afhes, to 
make it {pread regularly, and fowed 
three fields with it. I began the fix- 
teenth, and finithed the twenty-third 
of April. The produce was fixty 
bufhels peracre, of good clean barley, 
without any fmall or green corn, or 
weeds at harvelt. No perfon in this 
country had better grain. 

I {owed alfo feveral other fields with 
the fame feed dry, and without any 
preparation : but the crop, like thofe 
of my neighbours, was very poor, not 
more than twenty bushels per acre, and 
much mixed with green corn and weeds, 
when harvefted. LI alfo fowed fome of 
the feed dry on one ridge in each of 
my former fiekis : but the produce was 
very poor, in comparifon of the other 
parts of the field. 

$0 SOD 4" 

Effay on the injluence of religion in civil 
foctety. By the rev. Thomas Reefe, 
A. M. pafior of the prejbyterian 
church, at Salem, S. C.—Written in 
1785.—Continued jrom Vol. VII, p. 
263. 
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r t- HE wavs of providence often 
appear cark and myfterious, even 
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perfectly comprehended. The wicked 
who break through all the laws of God 
and man, are often profperous, and in 
appearance happy; while the righteous 
are oppreffed, and borne down with the 
heavieft affliétions and calamities. But 
when the vaft chain, of which we now 
fee only a few detached links, will be 
unfolded—when the curtain of time 
is drawn afide, and eternity opens upon 
us—when the mighty drama, if I may 
fo expreis it, winds up—thea we will 
fee the juftice of all the divine difpen- 
fations; then the good man fhall be re- 
warded, the wicked punifhed, and the 
ways of God to man fully vindicated. 
The laft aé& will unravel all, and exhi- 
bit every charaéter in its true light. 
The chriftian confiders all this: and 
therefore, though he cannot fee through 
the dark maze of providence, he adores, 
in filence, what he is not able to fa- 
thom, and fubmits without repining to 
the determinations of heaven. He pof- 
fefles his foul in patience; and looks 
forward to that great decifive day, when 
the juftice of the fupreme Ruler, will 
triumph in the reward of virtue, and 
the punifhment of vice. This naturally 
leads to the doétrine of a future ftate, 
which is a part of the ftupendous plan 
of providence, and is of the utmoft im- 
portance to civil fociety. It isacknow- 
ledged, thac this do€trine was of gener- 
al belief among the civilized heathens : 
and we have fuppofed, that it was of 
fingular utility to their civil policy. 
But it is beyond all doubt, that chrifti- 
ans have advantages vaitly {uperior in 
this particular, for wich they are 
wholly indebted to divine revelation. 
Though the heathens expected a righte- 
ous judgment to come, and to be re- 
warded or punifhed hereafter, accord- 
ing as they behaved themfelves here— 
they were much in the dark as to the 
circumftances of that judgment, and the 
nature of thofe rewards and punith- 
ments. All, who are acquainted with 
their writings, will readily own, that 
their ideas, concerning thefe things, 
were very ablurd, grofs, and puerile. 
But in the fertptures, efpecially in the 
new teftament, whee * life and im- 
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mortality are brought to light,” we 
have all thefe particulars unfolded, as 
far as infinite wifdom fees neceffary to 
our happinefs—and as far, perhaps, as 
we are able to comprehend them, in our 
prefent imperfeét ftate. The awful pro- 
cefs of the general judgment is repre- 
fented in fuch a manner as is fuited to 
give us the moft deep and folemn im- 
preffions of that great and terrible day. 

The charaéter of the Judge—his de- 
fcegt to judgment, in all the pomp and 
majefty of a God—the unfufferable 
{plendor of his appearance—his bright 
angelic retinue—the folemn and tre- 
mendous found of the laft trumpet, which 
announces his approach, and ufhers in 
the awful fcene—are all defcribed with 
a grandeur and boldnefs of imagery, a 
force and elevation of language, which 
no human pen can reach. The refur- 
re&tion of the dead by the all-awaken- 
ing voice of the Son of God—the 
change of the living and their appear- 
ance, in one vaft aflembly, before the 
judge feated on his burning throne—the 
applauding fentence of the mghteous— 
the juft and terrible doom of the wick- 
ed—are fet before us with fuch fublimi- 
ty of thought, and energy of expref- 
fion, as feem beft adapted to arreft the 
attention, and imprefs the heart. Sym- 
pathifing nature adds to the folemnity 
andterror of the day. The fun is dar- 
kened; the moon turned into blood; 
lightnings flafh ; thunders roar; ‘* the 
heavens pafs away with a great noife ; the 
elements melt with fervent heat ;°’ and 
the earth diffolves in fire. 

For the fake of brevity, fome of 
thofe texts, in which the final judgment 
is defcribed, are referred to below ® : 
and whoever will pleafe to turn to them, 
and read with attention, mutt be ftruck 
with the majefty and grandeur of the 
fenuments, if he have any taite for 
what is truly great and fublime. How 
mean and trifling are the fictions of the 
heathen, poets—their reprefentations of 


NOTE. 


* Dan. 7. 9.10. Rev. 20. 15. 12. 
13.2. Vheff.*. 7.8. 9. Mat. 32. and 


Egfay on the influence of religion. 





Minos and Rhadamanthus feparating 
the pious from the impious, and aflign- 
ing them their diitinét abodes, when 
compared with the defcriptions which 
divine revelation gives us of the lait 
judgment! 

The rewards, which chriftianity pro- 
pofes to all her fincere votaries, are the 
moft great and glorious imaginable, 
They are pure, refined, intellectual, 
much more excellent and worthy of a 
rational creature, than thofe of any 
oiher religion, The FElytium of the 
heathens makes a poor and contemptble 
figure, when compared with the hea- 
ven of chriftians. Their “ yellow meads 
of Afphodel,” and bowers of Ama- 
ranth—their combats, running, wreit- 
ling, mufic, and dancing—will not bear 
a comparifon with thole tublime joys, 
and intelleétual pleafures, which our 
religion promiles, as the reward of vir- 
tuous and pious fouls. The company 
and converfation of pious heroes, poets, 
and philofophers, which feem to have 
been the moft exalted notion, that even 
a Socrates formed of future happinets, 
though muck more reafonable and wor- 
thy of an intelligent nature—are noth- 
ing more than may be enjoyed in the 
prefent life. How far do even thefe fall 
fhort of the fociety of angels and the 
{pirits of juft men made perfect—and 
of that happinefs which confifts in the 
knowledge, contemplation, and fruition 
of the chief good—by which our na- 
tures are exalted to the higheit pitch of 
perfection and felicity? What a defpr- 
cable idea of future happmefs do fome 
of the more fenfual Jews trame to them - 
felves, when they place it in delicious 
feafts and rich banquets ? The paradife 
of the mahometans is {till more vile and 
fordid. How unworthy of rational crea- 
tures! to fuppofe that ther fupreme fe- 
licity confilts in good tare, and the frui- 
tion of plealures, altogether feniudl, 
which brutes enjoy in a more exqwitite 
uegree. 

Chriftianity reprobates every thing of 
this kind, and exhibits pleafures more 
noble, folid, and permanent, than the 
richeit entertainments—the moft exqui- 
fite fenfual delights. Whatever is reck 
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oned great or glorious, grant or mag- 
nificent, among mortals-—-whatever af- 
fords the higheit fatisfa&tion, the mott 
intenfe and poignant pleafure in this 
world—all thefe are employed by the 
infpired penmen, only as emblems of the 
heavenly felicity. Kingdoms, thrones, 
crowns, cre but faint referblances of 
“that execeding ard etern:] weight of 
glory which fhall be revealed hereafter.” 
The moft fumptuous banquets, where 
the gentle fire of love lights up every 
countenance, joy trantports, and friend - 
fhip warms, are but imperfect reprefen - 
tations of that “ fulnefs of joy which 
is in the pretence of God, and thofe ri- 
vers of immortal pleafure, which flow 
at his right hand.” The facred writers, 
who moke ule of thefe earthly images, 
inform us, atthe fame time, that the 
celetuai happinefs is great beyond com- 
parifon, and far tranicends our highett 
conceptions.—** As it is written, eye 
hath net feen norear heard, neither have 
entered into the heartot man, thethings 
which Ged hath prepared for thofe that 
(To be continued.) 
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Inhabitants of Rhode ihand and Prowi- 
dence plantations, 


1730. Whites 15,302 
Bieacks 2,933 
173995 
8742. Whit 295755 
Biacks 45373 
34,9256 
1761. White 35:939 
slacks 45697 
40,636 
1774 Whites 545435 
Blacks 5,243 
§9,678 
1733. Whites 48,633 
Liscks 3.308 
§1,°99 
Tikabitantsof New Ferjey. 
1738. Whites 43,388 
Biacks 39981 
47,369 
1745. Whites £6,797 
Blacks 4,606 
613,403 
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1784. Whites 139,934 

Blacks 10,501 
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A fhort account of the bon. Theodoric 
Bland, fq. deceafed, one of the Virgi- 
nia delegation, 

; R. Bland was a native of Vir- 
ginmia, and deicended from an 
ancient and refpeétable family in that 
ftate. He was bred to phyfic: but up- 
on the commencement of the American 

war, having been educated in very li- 

beral principles, he quit the praétice, 

and took an aétive part in the caule of 
his country. He foon rofe from a vo- 
lunteer to the rank of colonel, and had 
the command given him of a regiment 
of dragoons. While in the army, he 
frequently fignalized himtelf by brilliant 
actions. In 1779, he was appointed to 
the command of the convention troops, 
at Albemarle barracks in Virginia , and 
continued in that fituation till fome 

time in 1780, when he was elected to a 

feat in congrefs. 

He then refigned his commiffion of 
coloncl, and continued in congre(s, three 
years, the time allowed by the conte- 
deration: after the expiration of this 
tims, he again returned to Virginia, 
and was choten a member of their ftate 
legiflature. On the great queftion of 
the conftiturion, mr. Bland was oppot- 
ed thereto, as fuppofing it repugnant to 
interetts of lus country, and was in 
e minority that voted againit the ra- 
tification. When the conititution was 
at length adopted, mr. Bland, aéting 
in conformity to the charaéter of a good 
citizen, fubmitted to the voice of th 
majority, and became a candidate to re- 
prefent the diitriét in which he lived, ia 
the congrefs of the united fttates. He 
was eleSted without oppofition; and has 
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had the honour of reprefenting them in 
the fir congreis under the new conft- 
tution. Mr. 
preent congreis has been fuch as to me- 


Blana’s charaéter in the 


rit the warmelt efeem of his country- 
men in general. In his charaéter, he 
was honelt, open, and candid, and bore 
an univerfal good charaéter, in his in- 
tercourfe with mankind. 
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